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Week Ending Friday, March 26, 


Implementation of the 1979 Treaty of 
Peace Between Egypt and Israel 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Reporting on the 
Deployment and Mission of U.S. Forces in 
the Multinational Force and Observers. 
March 19, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On December 29, 1981 I signed into law 
Public Law 97-132, a Joint Resolution 
authorizing the participation of the United 
States in the Multinational Force and Ob- 
servers (MFO) which will assist in the im- 
plementation of the 1979 Treaty of Peace 
between Egypt and Israel. The U.S. military 
personnel and equipment which the United 
States will contribute to the MFO are now 
in the process of deployment to the Sinai. 
In accordance with my desire that the Con- 
gress be fully informed on this matter, and 
consistent with Section 4(aX2) of the War 
Powers Resolution, I am hereby providing a 


report on the deployment and mission of 


these members of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

As you know, the 1979 Treaty of Peace 
between Egypt and Israel terminated the 
existing state of war between those coun- 
tries, provided for the complete withdrawal 
from the Sinai of Israeli armed forces and 


civilians within three years after the date of 


the Treaty’s entry into force (that is, by 
April 25, 1982), and provided for the estab- 
lishment of normal friendly relations. To 
assist in assuring compliance with the terms 
of Annex I to the Treaty, so as to enhance 
the mutual confidence of the parties in the 
security of the Sinai border area, the Treaty 
calls for the establishment of a peacekeep- 
ing force and observers to be deployed 
prior to the final Israeli withdrawal. Al- 
though the Treaty called on the parties to 
request the United Nations to provide the 
peacekeeping force and observers, it was 
also recognized during the negotiations that 
it might not be possible to reach agreement 
in the United Nations for this purpose. For 
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this reason, President Carter assured Israel 
and Egypt in separate letters that “if the 
Security Council fails to establish and mani- 
tain the arrangements called for in the 
Treaty, the President will be prepared to 
take those steps necessary to ensure the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of an accept- 
able alternative multinational force.” 

In fact, it proved impossible to secure 
U.N. action. As a result, Egypt and Israel, 
with the participation of the United States, 
entered into negotiations for the creation of 
an alternative multinational force and ob- 
servers. These negotiations resulted in the 
signing on August 3, 1981 by Egypt and 
Israel of a Protocol for that purpose. The 
Protocol established the MFO and provided 
in effect that the MFO would have the 
same functions and responsibilities as those 
provided in the 1979 Treaty for the 
planned U.N. force. Included are: the oper- 
ation of checkpoints, reconnaissance patrols, 
and observation posts; verification of the 
implementation of Annex I of the Peace 
Treaty; and ensuring freedom of navigation 
through the Strait of Tiran in accordance 
with Article V of the Peace Treaty. By 
means of an exchange of letters with Egypt 
and Israel dated August 3, 1981, the United 
States agreed, subject to Congressional au- 
thorization and appropriations, to contrib- 
ute an infantry battalion, a logistics support 
unit and civilian observers to the MFO, as 
well as a specified portion of the annual 
costs of the MFO. The U.S. military person- 
nel to be contributed comprise less than 
half of the anticipated total MFO military 
complement of approximately 2,500 person- 
nel. 

In Public Law 97-132, the Multinational 
Force and Observers Participation Resolu- 
tion, Congress affirmed that it considered 
the establishment of the MFO to be an es- 
sential stage in the development of a com- 
prehensive settlement in the Middle East. 
The President was authorized to assign, 
under such terms and conditions as he 
might determine, members of the United 
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States Armed Forces to participate in the 
MFO, provided that these personnel per- 
form only the functions and responsibilities 
specified in the 1979 Treaty and the 1981 
Protocol, and that their number not exceed 
1,200 at any one time. 

In accordance with the 1981 Egypt-Israel 
Protocol, the MFO must be in place by 
1300 hours on March 20, 1982, and will 
assume its functions at 1300 hours on April 
25, 1982. Accordingly, the movement of 
U.S. personnel and equipment for deploy- 
ment to the Sinai is currently under way. 
On February 26 five unarmed UH-1H heli- 
copters (which will provide air transporta- 
tion in the Sinai for MFO personnel), to- 
gether with their crews and support person- 
nel, arrived at Tel Aviv; on March 2 ap- 
proximately 88 logistics personnel arrived at 
Tel Aviv; on March 17, the first infantry 
troops of the First Battalion, 505th Infantry, 
82nd Airborne Division arrived in the 
Southern Sinai; and by March 18 a total of 
808 infantry troops, together with their 
equipment will have arrived. These troops 
will be equipped with standard light infan- 
try weapons, including M-16 automatic 
rifles, M-60 machine guns, M203 grenade 
launchers and Dragon anti-tank missiles. 

The duration of this involvement of U.S. 
forces in the Sinai will depend, of course, 
on the strengthening of mutual confidence 
between Egypt and Israel. The U.S. contri- 
bution to the MFO is not limited to any 
specific period; however, each country 
which contributes military forces to the 
MFO retains a right of withdrawal upon 
adequate prior notification to the MFO Di- 
rector-General. U.S. participation in future 
years will, of course, be subject to the Con- 
gressional authorization and appropriations 
process. 

I want to emphasize that there is no in- 
tention or expectation that these members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces will become in- 
volved in hostilities. Egypt and Israel are at 
peace, and we expect them to remain at 
peace. No hostilities are occurring in the 
area and we have no expectation of hostil- 
ities. MFO forces will carry combat equip- 
ment appropriate for their peacekeeping 
missions, to meet the expectations of the 
parties as reflected in the 1981 Protocol 
and related documents, and as a prudent 
precaution for the safety of MFO personnel. 
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The deployment of U.S. forces to the 
Sinai for this purpose is being undertaken 
pursuant to Public Law 97-132 of Decem- 
ber 29, 1981, and pursuant to the 
President’s constitutional authority with re- 
spect to the conduct of foreign relations 
and as Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Armed 
Forces. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr.. Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 

The text of the letters was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 20. 


Standby Petroleum Allocation 
Legislation 





Message to the Senate Returning S. 1503 
Without Approval. March 20, 1982 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Although I appreciate the good faith ef- 
forts of the sponsors of this legislation, I am 
returning without my approval S. 1503, the 
“Standby Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1982.” 

While I am sympathetic to the assertion 
that this bill responds to an understandable 
concern that our nation must prepare 
against the possible disruption of energy 
supplies, this legislation grew from an as- 
sumption, which has been demonstrated to 
be invalid. that giving the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to allocate and set prices 
will result in an equitable and orderly re- 
sponse to a supply interruption. We can all 
still recall that sincere efforts to allow bu- 
reaucratic allocation of fuel supplies actually 
harmed our citizens and economy, adding 
to inequity and turmoil. Further, the threat 
of such controls will discourage the very 
steps that are needed to provide real pro- 
tection against such emergencies. 

The Act would require the promulgation 
of standby petroleum allocation and price 
controls, including a specific program for 
the sharing of crude oil among refiners at 
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controlled prices. Those controls could be 
imposed in the event of future petroleum 
supply shortages, subject to Congressional 
approval. The Act would also require the 
Federal Government to continue extensive 
and burdensome data collection even when 
the regulations were not in effect. 

Today I have ample powers to take the 
steps necessary to protect national security, 
meet our treaty obligations and assure es- 
sential public health and safety functions. 
The supplies in the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve and significant production in the Na- 
tional Petroleum Reserve also ensure that 
petroleum for truly essential needs will be 
available. What I do not have, do not want 
and do not need is general power to reim- 
pose on all Americans another web of price 
controls and mandatory allocations. 

We must recognize that an interruption 
of a significant portion of foreign energy 
supplies, whether because of armed strife, 
human choice or natural disaster, wil! in- 
volve real costs to the United States and the 
world. Proper preparation beforehand, and 
free trade among our citizens afterward, 
can mitigate these costs, but no magic fed- 
eral plan can simply make them go away. 
Controls can only shift losses from one set 
of Americans to others, with vast dislocation 
and loss of efficiency along the way. This 
was very amply demonstrated during the 
supply interruptions of 1973-74 and 1978- 
79. Those interruptions precipitated much 
higher oil prices, but they did not cause gas 
lines and shortages. It took government to 
do that. 

The bill could be counterproductive to 
our preparedness efforts. In the event of a 
supply interruption, the best protection will 
be stockpiling and plans for switching to 
less costly ways to achieve our goals. This 
bill would discourage self-protective meas- 
ures, because it tells the public that those 
measures will be nullified by government 
allocations and controls or that such meas- 
ures are unnecessary because the govern- 
ment will guarantee them low-priced 
energy in the event of any disruption. 

The current world oil situation, with de- 
clining prices and ample supplies, provides 
the best opportunity for future prepared- 
ness. This is why the Administration contin- 
ues to add to the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve as fast as permanent storage becomes 


available. By the end of this year we will 
have nearly tripled the size of the Reserve 
in two years. All citizens who are con- 
cerned about the possibility of shortages 
and higher prices in the future should use 
the current opportunity to prepare in ways 
that are appropriate to their situation. 

This legislation does contain one impor- 
tant feature, which should be adopted im- 
mediately as a separate Act. Since 1974 the 
United States has participated with other 
countries in the International Energy 
Agency, in an effort to improve our effec- 
tiveness in combatting international energy 
problems. A coordinated response to any 
international oil supply disruption through 
the IEA requires cooperation by private 
American oil companies in ways that are 
not possible absent statutory authorization. 
This authorization, contained in Section 252 
of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act, 
has been extended routinely since its enact- 
ment in 1975. The most recent extension 
expires on April Ist of this year. This au- 
thority should again be extended, and H.R. 
5789 and S. 1937 are now pending in Con- 
gress for this purpose. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 20, 1982. 


Afghan New Year 


Statement by the President. 
March 20, 1982 


The Afghan New Year, which begins 
today, dawns on a nation in turmoil. The 
traditional celebration on March 21, 1982, 
will be stifled by the stark reality of the 
suffering of a people under occupation or in 
exile from the intolerable conditions in 
their homeland. The year ahead appears to 
offer the prospect of a continuing bitter 
struggle and even wider devastation, rather 
than the blessings of peace and prosperity, 
which are the natural right of the Afghan 
people. Our heart goes out to the Afghan 
people in these terrible times. 
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We cannot accept the transparent Soviet 
rationale for their invasion of Afghanistan, 
namely, that they were invited in by the 
Afghan Government How can the Soviets 
explain the mysterious death of the Presi- 
dent who supposedly invited them in and 
his replacement by a Soviet nominee who 
had conveniently been living in Eastern 
Europe? Nor can we accept the Soviet 
claim that the cause of the conflict in Af- 
ghanistan is external interference on the 
part of powers other than the Soviet Union 
itself. There has, indeed, been external in- 
terference in Afghanistan. But that interfer- 
ence has been committed by the Soviet 
Union itself, which, utterly without provo- 
cation, invaded that free and non-aligned 
nation and imposed its will on an independ- 
ent people. 

Nevertheless, let me make clear that, to 
the extent that legitimate Soviet security 
interests may be engaged along the Soviet 
border with Afghanistan, we are confident 
that these interests can be adequately pro- 
tected through negotiated understandings. 
Virtually the entire community of nations is 
already on record as supporting the concept 
of a return to the previous status quo, in 
which Afghanistan was a non-aligned nation 
threatening no one. 

The war against Soviet aggression is a 
hard and lonely struggle. It is waged in 
remote mountain valleys far from the reach 
of international media. We want to pene- 
trate that wall of silence with the powerful 
Voice of America. Therefore, I have decid- 
ed the Voice will begin broadcasting as soon 
as possible in Pushtu, complementing the 
broadcasting we are already doing in Dari. 
The brave men and women most directly 
involved in the fighting need to know we 
are with them. We will now be communi- 
cating with them in the two major lan- 
guages of Afghanistan. 

On this solemn occasion, I would like to 
appeal directly to President Brezhnev to 
join with us and other like-minded nations 
in a genuine and intensive search for a 
peaceful resolution of the tragic conflict in 
Afghanistan. A sensible and creative propos- 
al was put forward last year by the Europe- 
an Community for a two-stage international 
conference on Afghanistan. Obviously, the 
principal purpose of such a conference—or 
of any realistic negotiations—would be to 
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engage the Soviet Union in a serious discus- 
sion of a settlement involving the prompt 
withdrawal of their occupation force from 
Afghanistan. For this reason, we and others 
were particularly disappointed that the 
Soviet Union rejected this proposal. Today I 
call on Mr. Brezhnev to reconsider that 
rejection. 

The tragedy of Afghanistan must not be 
allowed to drag on endlessly. This conflict 
imperils the stability of the region. It has 
seriously poisoned the international envi- 
ronment. Afghanistan itself is being brutal- 
ized. The suffering of the Afghan people is 
immense. I earnestly hope that the Soviet 
Union will join with us in an urgent effort 
to bring a swift withdrawal of its forces to 
end this needless conflict. 


Science and Technology 


Message to the Congress Reporting on the 
U.S. Government's International Activities. 
March 22, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This report responds to the requirement, 
embodied in Title V of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1979 
(Public Law 95-426), that I report annually 
on the United States Government’s interna- 
tional activities in the field of science and 
technology. As a supplement to this report, 
the Department of State, in collaboration 
with interested departments and agencies, 
has prepared the attached study which con- 
tains a more detailed description and analy- 
sis of the Government’s international non- 
military scientific and technological activi- 
ties. 

Since this is my first report under the 
Statute, I would like to discuss the general 
approach of my Administration to our bi- 
lateral and multilateral activities in science 
and technology. 


International Cooperation in Science and 
Technology to Serve National Needs 


The United States remains the world’s 
leader in science and technology. We invest 
more in research and development than 
any other country. Our total national invest- 
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ment in research and development (R & D) 
exceeds those of Japan, West Germany, and 
France combined. We employ more scien- 
tists and engineers than any other free 
world country, and they contribute almost 
40% of the world’s scientific literature 
Over the past decade, American scientists 
have garnered 57 Nobel prizes compared to 
28 from all other countries combined. The 
magnitude, quality, and diversity of our 
R & D resources will continue to make co- 
operation with the United States in science 
and technology at individual, institutional, 
and governmental levels highly attractive to 
other nations. 

Yet. we recognize that, while the 
United States retains international preemi- 
nence in many areas of science and technol- 
ogy, we are no longer in a position to domi- 
nate each and every field. Nor do we hold a 
monopoly on the world’s supply of scientific 
talent. The industrialized democracies of 
Western Europe, Canada, and Japan have 
established strong national programs in sci- 
ence and technology. Several other coun 
tries, such as Mexico, Brazil, South Korea 
the People’s Republic of China, and Israel 
have built their own capabilities for carry- 
ing out scientific and technological activities 
in selected areas of special concern to them 
Thus, just as the United States can profit 
from and be stimulated by vigorous interna- 
tional competition in science and technol- 
ogy, we can also profit through internation- 
al cooperation, which extends and comple- 
ments our own efforts and helps us achieve 
our national objectives. 

International cooperation is not simply 
synonymous with Federally-sponsored coop- 
eration. American scientists and engineers 
engage in a great many cooperative inter- 
national ventures. Often, they work 
through the universities or the industrial 
firms which employ them, with the Federal 
Government acting, at most, as a catalyst. 
An important aspect of this Administration’s 
science policy is to encourage such private 
sector cooperation. American universities 
have made tremendous contributions to the 
development of science abroad. Internation- 
al collaboration among industrial firms in 
areas such as transportation, industrial utili- 
zation of space, communications, and 
energy production can serve important na- 
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tional interests as well as the interests of the 
firms involved. 

Almost technical agency in the 
United States Government carries out pro- 
grams with important international compo- 
nents. Many of the problems with which 
these agencies deal—such as health, envi- 
ronmental protection, and agricultural pro- 
duction—do not recognize international 
boundaries. They are world-wide in scope 
and impact. Governments everywhere 
invest precious resources in basic and ap- 
plied research to tackle these problems. 
Our agencies constantly seek out and are 
sought out by the best foreign scientists and 
institutions for collaborative work in areas 
of common interest. In doing so we build 

relationships with partners 
and help develop common ap- 
proaches to common problems. 

I will illustrate these points by briefly fo- 
cusing on the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s (NASA) programs. 
Last year the spectacular voyages of the 
Space Shuttle Columbia were among our 
Nation’s proudest achievements. But let us 
remember that many of our friends abroad 
made substantial contributions to the Shut- 
tle program. Canada provided the remote 
manipulator system, the “Canadarm,”’ first 
used on Columbia's flight, at the 
cost of $100 million. In December our Eu- 
ropean Space Agency (ESA) partners pre- 
sented the first Spacelab module to the 
United States. This billion dollar facility is 
scheduled to fly aboard the Shuttle in 1983. 
It will enable American and European sci- 
entists to carry out astronomical investiga- 
tions of the sun and distant parts of the 
universe, and to perform the most ambi- 
tious experiments ever attempted in space’s 
zero-gravity environment. 

Thus, the scope and significance of inter- 
national cooperation in space science are 
clear and visible. Since NASA’s inception, 
this country’s civilian space programs have 
been open to foreign participation. Almost 
all of NASA’s programs have an internation- 
al element, and many of them, like Shuttle, 
have a very large foreign component. The 
Federal Republic of Germany’s contribution 
to the Galileo mission to Jupiter will total 
approximately $100 million, and ESA’s con- 
tribution to development of the Space Tele- 
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scope will total almost $130 million. Both 
we and our foreign partners clearly benefit 
from such collaboration on large-scale, high- 
cost programs. What each of us may find 
difficult to do alone, we can accomplish to- 
gether. 

The same is true in many other fields. It 
is especially true today when fiscal restraint 
in our agencies’ programs is required if we 
are to restore our Nation’s economic health. 
Since many other nations face similar eco- 
nomic difficulties, it is becoming increasing- 
ly important that we all reach beyond our 
borders to form partnerships in research en- 
terprises. There are areas of science, such as 
high energy physics and fusion research, 
where the cost of the next generation of 
facilities will be so high that international 
collaboration among the western industrial- 
ized nations may become a necessity. We 
welcome opportunities to explore with 
other nations the sharing of the high costs 
of modern scientific facilities. 

We must also work with our partners for 
less duplication of scientific facilities. Our 
scientists will travel abroad to make use of 
unique facilities there just as foreign scien- 
tists will come to the U.S. to work in our 
laboratories. 

I have focused thus far on collaboration 
with the industrialized democracies of 
Western Europe, Canada, and Japan. It is to 
these countries that our government agen- 
cies most frequently turn for partners for 
the simple reason that their capabilities are 
generally closest to our own. But several 
other countries, such as Mexico, China, 
South Korea, Brazil, and Israel, have made 
impressive strides in developing their own 
capabilities in science and technology, and 
they have in selected areas become attrac- 
tive partners for our government agencies. 

In this past year, special emphasis has 
been placed on the development of our sci- 
entific and technological relations with 
Mexico and the People’s Republic of China. 
Our programs with both of these countries 
are models of the positive contribution 
which mutually beneficial scientific cooper- 
ation can make to our overall relations with 
other countries. Both Mexico and China 
have recognized the importance of building 
their own scientific institutions. These coun- 
tries deal with us as equals in areas such as 
arid lands management and earthquake 
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prediction. I look for cooperation between 
the United States and these and other rap- 
idly developing countries to expand as their 
capabilities grow. 


The Soviet Union 


There is one possible partner for scientific 
collaboration with whom I have not yet 
dealt: the Soviet Union. Potentially, Ameri- 
can scientific collaboration with the Soviet 
Union could be highly beneficial to the 
entire world. It is easy to imagine the prob- 
lems which might be solved by the coopera- 
tive efforts of the two largest scientific es- 
tablishments in the world, and indeed, it 
was that vision which prompted President 
Nixon to launch the cooperative scientific 
and technological program with the Soviet 
Union a decade ago. 

But that vision never materialized. Unfor- 
tunately, both our government agencies 
and the American scientific community 
were quickly faced with the stark realities 
of the Soviet system: 

—Many of the best Soviet scientists and 
institutions are off-limits to foreigners; they 
work in the vast Soviet military sector, 
where the Soviet Union has chosen to 
expend a disproportionate and growing 
share of its national resources. 

—Free exchange of ideas in non-sensitive 
areas, the norm in the West, is impeded 
because Soviet scientists face imprisonment 
for disclosure of unpublished research re- 
sults. 

—Similarly, Soviet scientists are not al- 
lowed to travel freely to scientific confer- 
ences abroad, and many of the Soviet 
Union’s national scientific conferences are 
closed to Westerners. 

—Jewish scientists, even when they can 
obtain an education in the Soviet Union, 
face limited careers. 

—The Soviet government has chosen to 
imprison, exile, or deny work to some of its 
most distinguished scientists for the 
“crimes” of thinking independently or wish- 
ing to emigrate. Others are sent to psychiat- 
ric hospitals in a flagrant misuse of science 
in service to the Soviet state. 

As a result of all this, many American 
scientists began independently and person- 
ally to boycott the bilateral exchanges with 
the Soviet Union, and the potential for sci- 
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entific cooperation with the Soviet Union 
was diminished even before the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. That event led to an 
official curtailment of the level of coopera- 
tive activity under the eleven bilateral tech- 
nical agreements to a small fraction of the 
pre-invasion level. Following the Soviet in- 
volvement in the tragic repression in 
Poland, I announced on December 29, 
1981, that three of our bilateral scientific 
and technical agreements which come up 
for renewal in the next six months would 
not be renewed. Furthermore, I requested 
a complete review of all other exchanges 
with the Soviet Union. That review is cur- 
rently under way. Future cooperation with 
the Soviet Union depends on the steps they 
take to comply with recognized norms of 
peaceful intercourse among nations. 


Science and Technology for Development 


I have dealt so far with those internation- 
al scientific and technological activities 
which we undertake as a means of extend- 
ing our own resources for solving the prob- 
lems we share with others. We also recog- 
nize that science and technology should 
play a central role in our assistance to de- 
veloping nations. 

Last October I brought to the Cancun 
summit a program for action inspired by an 
old proverb: “Give a hungry man a fish and 
he’ll be hungry tomorrow; teach him how 
to fish, and he'll never be hungry again.” I 
stressed at Cancun the need for the devel- 
oping countries to strengthen their own 
productive capacities and the vital role of 
the private sector—industry, universities 
and volunteer organizations—in interna- 
tional development. 

This Administration intends to emphasize 
the role of science and technology in our 
bilateral development assistance programs, 
particularly in the areas of food and energy 
Increasing food production in developing 
countries is critically important. We have 
always made food and agriculture an impor- 
tant emphasis of our aid programs. In addi- 
tion to direct food aid we have underwrit- 
ten successful agricultural research abroad, 
welcomed thousands of foreign students to 
our finest institutions, and helped make 
available throughout the world discoveries 
of the high-yielding seed varieties of the 
Green Revolution. 


At Cancun I proposed that task forces be 
sent to developing countries to assist them 
in finding new agricultural techniques and 
transmitting to farmers techniques now in 
existence. It is expected that such task 
forces, whose expertise has been tailored to 
address the specific areas identified by the 
host governments, will visit several coun- 
tries in 1982. Peru has already been select- 
ed as the first country to receive a task 
force. 

The United States will also emphasize 
energy-related development activities in 
the years ahead. Our energy bilateral aid 
program will stress technical assistance 
rather than resource transfers. We will sup- 
port intensified energy training programs 
for technicians from developing countries, 
and efforts to help developing countries 
more efficiently utilize their resources. 

It is clear that America’s greatest re- 
sources for assisting developing countries lie 
in our private sector. Our contributions to 
development through trade dwarf our 
direct assistance contributions. The United 
States absorbs about one-half of all manufac- 
tured goods exported by the non-OPEC de- 
veloping countries to the industrialized 
world. Our companies have been at the 
forefront in establishing manufacturing ca- 
pabilities in the developing countries. Thus, 
we will work with developing countries to 
improve the climate for private investment 
and for the transfer of technology that 
comes with such investment 

We are also looking to build a stronger, 
long-term relationship between our univer- 
sities and the developing countries. The 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) is experimenting with several new 
mechanisms for assuring greater continuity 
in the involvement of American universities 
and their scieutific talent in development 
assistance programs. Additionally, more 
than 150,000 foreign students are enrolled 
at present in science, mathematics, and en- 
gineering programs in American universi- 
ties. When these foreign students return to 
their native lands they maintain ties with 
American institutions, and this becomes a 
continuing channel for the development of 
the indigenous scientific and technological 
capacities of the developing countries. 
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Funding and Personnel 

My fiscal year 1983 budget has been sent 
to the Congress. In it I have requested 
funds adequate to meet our priority re- 
search and development and foreign policy 
needs. 

The Department of State plays a central 
role in ensuring that international scientific 
activities are consistent with our foreign 
policy objectives. Over the past year, the 
Department of State has continued its ef- 
forts to upgrade the scientific and technical 
skills of its officers. 

To carry out the commitment to greater 
emphasis on science and technology in our 
development assistance program, AID has, 
over the past year, reorganized and 
strengthened its science and technology ca- 
pabilities, and placed a high priority on the 
effective use of these in planning and im- 
plementing its programs. AID established a 
new Bureau for Science and Technology 
charged with providing leadership in this 
area. A new Science Advisor to the Admin- 
istrator of AID was appointed and a com- 
petitive research grants program was start- 
ed by his office. 


The Future 


I believe that the health of the American 
science and technology enterprise is essen- 
tial to meeting our principal objectives: sus- 
tained economic recovery, enhanced na- 
tional security, and improved quality of life 
for our people. The same is true for our 
friends abroad. International scientific and 
technical cooperation can help both us and 
our friends to reach our respective national 
goals. We intend to continue our participa- 
tion in international research and develop- 
ment programs on the basis of mutual bene- 
fit and mutual interest, and to identify the 
most fruitful areas for cooperation. And 
through trade, investment and develop- 


ment assistance we will share the harvest of 


our scientific enterprise with our friends in 
need. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House. 


March 22, 1982. 
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The Energy Situation and Oil Supplies 





Statement by Assistant to the President for 
Communications David R. Gergen. 
March 22, 1982 





This past weekend, the Ministers of 
OPEC met in special session to decide how 
to cope with changing conditions in interna- 
tional oil markets. 

One of the most important places where 
rapid changes are occurring, of course, is 
right here in the United States. During 
most of the 1970's, oil production here in 
the United States was falling steadily while 
domestic energy prices were rising, and our 
reliance upon foreign energy sources was 
increasing at a dangerous clip. 

During the early 1980's, there have been 
striking changes—drilling for oil here in the 
United States has increased, prices for con- 
sumers have dropped somewhat, and the 
reliance upon OPEC has also diminished. 
Many point to the onset of recession as the 
primary cause of these changing conditions 
in the United States. Clearly, the deteriora- 
tion of our domestic economy has played 
some role. It is clear, however, that deeper 
and more significant forces are at work in 
the energy field—forces that should contin- 
ue at work after the economy begins its 
recovery. Oil use has declined far faster in 
the last few months than the recent reces- 
sion alone would have indicated. 

In this special briefing today on changes 
in the U.S. oil picture, we hope to demon- 
strate three basic points: 

First, that the forces of a free market- 
place are now having a positive impact 
upon America’s energy outlook. The sub- 
stantial increases we are now seeing in the 
search for domestic oil and in the achieve- 
ment of greater energy efficiency both illus- 
trate the power of market incentives. 

Second, it is clear that among the most 
immediate beneficiaries of these changes 
have been American consumers. Over the 
past 12 months, the price of gas at the 
pump has fallen by some 15 cents a gallon 
on average, and the price of home heating 
oil is also falling. 

Third, it is clear that the changes taking 
place are also strengthening America’s secu- 
rity posture. We now have enough oil in 
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our strategic petroleum reserve to replace 
all direct Arab OPEC imports for 140 days. 
Moreover, our degree of dependence upon 
foreign oil is declining: In recent weeks, oil 
imports have accounted for less than 30 
percent of our consumption—the lowest 
level since 1971. At long last, we are weak- 
ening the OPEC hammerlock. 

Now let me sound a cautionary note. Just 
because we have improved our situation 
does not mean we have solved it. The oil 
crisis of the past is obviously not over. As 
Secretary Jim Edwards has said, “We have 
to realize that the difference between a 
glut—a word we really shouldn’t use—and a 
shortage is a matter of only a few million 
barrels of oil a day. We’re not as secure as 
some people think.” He points out that we 
still rely upon the Middle East for 41 per- 
cent of our oil imports. Here at home, the 
cost of energy will probably continue to rise 
because the cost of finding it will rise. 
Whatever happens in the short-term on oil, 
we must also continue the transition to an 
era of fission, fusion, coal, and renewable 
resources. 

In short, we still have a long journey 
ahead. But it is also clear that we’re finally 
making progress and, of greater impor- 
tance, that we have at last found the right 
road. 

Note: Mr. Gergen made the statement to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House for a briefing by Danny J 


Boggs, Associate Director of the Office of 


Policy Development and Executive Director 
of the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources, Henry Nau, Director for Interna- 
tional Economic Affairs, National Security 


Council, and Hunter Chiles, Director of 


Policy, Department of Energy. 


United States Agricultural Policy 





Remarks to Representatives of Agricultural 
Publications and Organizations. 
March 22, 1982 





Jack,! thank you very much. And thank 
all of you very much, and welcome to the 


1 Secretary of Agriculture John R. Block 


White House. It isn’t really, technically 
that—I know there’s a street in between— 
but this is part of that same shop over 
there, too. We’re delighted to have you for 
these briefings, and I’ve been looking for- 
ward to meeting you personally. 


Now I can say I’ve met the one group 
that hears as many complaints as I do. I 
think it was Thomas Jefferson who said that 
farmers are God’s chosen people, but nowa- 
days they must be asking, chosen for what? 
I've always thought that when we Ameri- 
cans get up in the morning and see bacon 
and eggs and toast and milk on the table, 
we should give thanks that American farm- 
ers are survivors. They’re the real miracle 
workers of the modern world. They're 
keepers of an incredible system based on 
faith, freedom, and hard work that feeds us 
and sustains millions of the world’s hungry 
as well. 


I’m told that in 1820 a farmworker pro- 
duced enough food products for himself and 
3 other people. By 1920 he produced 
enough for 8 people, and now the number 
that he feeds has risen to 77. Agriculture 
has also become one of our biggest employ- 
ers—the mealticket for millions of workers 
from farm suppliers, bankers, hired hands, 
all the way through the system to super- 
market clerks. 

In 1981 the $28 billion agricultural trade 
surplus offset almost half of our petroleum 
deficit. In fact, our agricultural exports ac- 
count for about 40 percent of the world’s 
total agricultural trade and one-fifth of 
America’s merchandise export earnings. 
This bounty from our nation’s farms has 
been a little too easy for us to take for 
granted. We’ve never really had nationwide 
food shortages. Our share of income spent 
for food is among the lowest of any nation, 
and our farmers keep on increasing their 
productivity. 


I believe that ouy administration is lucky 
to have an Illinois farmer named _ Jack 
Block, who never lets me or any member of 
our Cabinet forget our farmers. Through 
your group, I'd like to thank the farmers of 
America for so strongly supporting our eco- 
nomic recovery program. You know, our 
plan is a little like farming: You prepare the 
ground, you plant the seeds, you tend the 
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field and weed it, and then you hope the 
harvest will bring a bumper crop—in this 
case, for the American economy. 

As a part-time rancher myself, I share an 
appreciation for this system—a chance to 
own your own land, to work it by the sweat 
of your brow, and take risks for profits. So 
often we forget the risks they are taking. A 
drought or a terrible storm is usually little 
more than a temporary inconvenience for 
city dwellers. For farmers it can mean a 
whole year’s work and investment wiped 
out. 

Maybe some of you know this story, but I 
remember when Ezra Taft Benson was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under Eisenhower. He 
was making a tour of a farm area, and in 
one he was assailed by one _ particular 
farmer who just wouldn’t stop complaining. 
He had all sorts of things that were wrong, 
and the Secretary kind of turned to an aide 
and looked at some papers and then turned 
back to him, and he said, “Well, now wait a 
minute. You didn’t have it so bad last year. 
You got 29 inches of rain this last year.” 
And the farmer says, “I know. I remember 
the night it happened.” [Laughter] 

But right now many of our farmers must 


be wondering if the sky hasn’t fallen. I 
know this is an extremely difficult period 


for them. The U.S. agriculture is in the 
third straight year—the third year of an 
economic recession. A_ vicious cost-price 
squeeze, high interest rates, and uncertain 
markets have combined to erode many 
farmers’ confidence and hopes for prosper- 
ity. 

I have to personalize and tell you, that 
cost-price squeeze, I learned a little bit 
about that one day. I bought a tractor 
second-hand many, many years ago, in 
1953, for $1,200. And then—it now and 
then needs a little help along the way, but 
it’s still there and working. But I was tempt- 
ed, and so up came a fellow who said he’d 
make a good deal, and he did. He offered 
me $4,000 trade-in on that tractor—and this 
was just recently—and all I'd have had to 
do is give him $13,000 more, and I would 
have had a new tractor. [Laughter] I know 
about the cost-price squeeze. 

But the tragedy of what is going on right 
now is that much of this misery didn’t have 


to happen. I believe the first bodyblow to 
agriculture fell in January 1980, when con- 
tracts for the sale of our farm products to 
the Soviet Union were blocked in retali- 
ation for its invasion of Afghanistan. The 
impact was immediate and severe. Farm 
prices declined, and our entire agricultural 
marketing system—elevators, barge lines, 
railways, millers, exporters—was disrupted. 

According to both private and govern- 
ment estimates, billions of dollars in output 
and services were lost. Thousands of jobs 
were lost. And taxpayers immediately had 
to shell out more than $2 billion to help 
soften the blow. Other countries didn’t hesi- 
tate to increase their production and dis- 
place U.S. sales. No one knows for sure 
what the ultimate impact of that ill-advised 
embargo will be, because such actions effect 
trade patterns for years. 

Now, it’s also worth noting that the Sovi- 
ets are still in Afghanistan suppressing an 
innocent people, who yearn to be free. And 
while the Soviets experienced some eco- 
nomic problems, that predicted cutback in 
their meat production never materialized as 
a result of our action. By increasing grain 
imports from other sources, by seeking out 
meat imports from other countries, and by 
expanding the use of substitute feeds, the 
Soviets were able to maintain their meat 
inventories. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. There may 
come a day when our national security is 
threatened and the issue of an embargo is 
raised again. In that case, I would not hesi- 
tate to declare such an embargo—— 

Thank you. I never usually do that. But I 
don’t know what’s in there right now.” 

but only if it were part of a complete 
boycott and if we could have the coopera- 
tion of other nations so that we wouldn't 
end up hurting ourselves, with no harm 
done to those we were trying to influence. 

[Drinking the water] 1 should have 
waited for a laugh line to do that. [Laugh- 
ter) I don’t know whether I got any more in 
here though. [Laughter] 


2 The President was experiencing voice 
difficulty, and Secretary Block gave him a 
glass of water. 
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The bottom line is the Soviet embargo 
was bad for our farmers, bad for our econo- 
my, but not that bad for the aggressors we 
were supposedly going to punish. 

On top of the Soviet embargo, farmers 
were hard hit by the policies of the late 
seventies that led to sharing [soaring] infla- 
tion and interest rates. Inflation went from 
4.8 percent in 1976 to 12.4 percent in 1980. 
And during that period, interest rates shot 
all the way up from 6.5 percent to 21.5 
percent. The farmer, like any oiner small 
businessman lives or dies on his ability to 
sustain an adequate cash flow. And when 
that cash flow is reduced to a trickle by 
high inflation and interest rates, the farmer 
sometimes has no option but to shut down 
his operation. And to all this, the recent 
bumper crops, we understand why the cost- 
price squeeze is so bad and threatens to 
strangle the vitality of American agricul- 
ture. 

Prices received by farmers have gone up 
5 percent since 1979. Prices paid by farm 
ers have gone up by 25 percent—or 20 pet 
cent, I should say—4 times as much in this 
period. 

One other problem I didn’t mention is 
that excellent weather overseas has created 


a large, worldwide surplus. The one excep- 


tion, of course, is the Soviet Union. You 
know, I can hardly remember a year when 
Soviet harvests were not victimized by bad 
weather. And I've seen a lot of harvest sea- 
sons, as I’m constantly being reminded 

And I’m determined to do everything 
that I can to help our farmers get out of 
their terrible bind. I’ve listened, asked ques- 
tions, and probed for answers. I think we 
know what needs to be done to get agricul 
ture back on track. And one of the first 
things is to make the Federal Government 
get its own house in order so we can reduce 
its claim on our national resources and end 
its interference with the marketplace 
That’s what our economic recovery pro- 
gram is all about. And let me say again how 
grateful we've been to receive the strong 
support of the farm community. 

In our first 12 months, we've cut nearly 
in half the growth in Federal spending. The 
inflation rate has dropped to 8.9 percent, 
and since October Ist, it’s running about 
4.1 percent. Last year’s drop in inflation 
means that an American family of four 


earning the median income of $24,000 had 
$754 more in purchasing power than if in- 
flation had not come down. 

Prime interest rates were 21.5 percent, as 
I said, at the end of 1980. We’ve got them 
down by 5 percentage points. They’re still 
much too high, but if everyone stiffens their 
spine and does what still needs to be done 
on spending, we'll bring those interest rates 
down more. 

The growth in regulations has been cut 
by a third. My goodness, I can remember 
that nest of regulations—some years ago, a 
fellow running an oil station on the chosen 
route in the East here down to Florida and 
right around the Mason-Dixon Line. And he 
had a little patch of—triangle of ground be- 
tween the—where the driveways and the 
sidewalk and the street met. So, he planted 
a few cotton bushes in there, and then 
when he'd see a license plate coming in 
from up north, he'd give them a cotton boll 
off one of those 
their 


bushes as a souvenir of 

Mason-Dixon Line. He 
was hailed in by the government, because 
he was planting cotton without an _allot- 
ment. [Laughter] 


crossing the 


Personal and business taxes have been re- 
duced to stimulate savings, investment, 
work effort, and productivity. The provi- 
sions for accelerated depreciation will bene- 
fit many small enterprises in agriculture. 
The 25-percent personal rate reduction 
helps the small firms that pay their taxes by 
personal rates, not corporate rates. And this 
is another reason why that personal tax cut 
must be protected 

One of the features of our tax program 
that I’m most proud of addresses a special 
problem for farmers and family-owned busi- 
nesses. It’s not right that widows and chil- 
dren must lose just to pay Uncle Sam what 
generations of love and toil created. So, the 
estate tax exemption will increase to 
$600,000 by 1987, and of even greater help, 
there will be no estate tax for a surviving 
spouse, the widow or widower. 

We know that the Federal Government 
also has an important role to play as partner 
to the farm community. I think the gist of 
that role is to help the farmer do what he 
can’t do on his own—promote basic re- 
search, seek out new markets, counter any 
unfair trade practices of our trading part- 
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ners, provide a measure of protection from 
erratic weather and natural disasters, and 
create the proper environment so. the 
forces of supply and demand can more effi- 
ciently allocate resources. We’re fully com- 
mitted to do this. 

We have increased the fiscal year °83 
budget for agricultural research by nearly 3 
percent above the inflation rate. We've ex- 
panded the Federal crop insurance pro- 
gram. We proposed a $4 million increase in 
the Department of Agriculture’s market de- 
velopment program and recommended that 
the level of agricultural export credit guar- 
antees be maintained at the highest level in 
history—$2.5 billion. We ended the previ- 
ous administration’s Soviet embargo and 
withstood pressures to impose agricultural 
trade sanctions during the Polish crisis. 

We have also set out a blueprint to chal- 
lenge unfair agricultural trade practices by 
Japan and the European Economic Com- 
munity. We’re challenging in the GATT the 
European Community’s open-ended use of 
export subsidies on certain agricultural 


products where we feel they’ve gained an 
inequitable share of world trade as a result 
of those subsidies. 

We're pressing the Japanese to remove 


nontariff trade barriers that prevent us 
from fully benefiting from our comparative 
advantage in agricultural production. A 
U.S.-Japan working party will meet in 
Washington the week of April 12th to dis- 
cuss the GATT consistency of Japan’s agri- 
cultural quotas with a view toward liberaliz- 
ing those restrictions. 

In the past 8 years, our stop-and-go 
export actions have weakened our reputa- 
tion as a reputable supplier. If we're to take 
full advantage or our agricultural resources, 
we must establish a clear policy for the 
benefit of our farmers, those who market 
our crops, and those who buy our commod- 
ities at home and abroad. And for this 
reason, I am presenting today our long-term 
policy on farm exports. 

The agriculture export policy of the 
United States will ensure three essential pri- 
orities. First, no restrictions will be imposed 
on the exportation of farm products because 
of rising domestic prices. Farm prices go 
up, and farm prices go down. High prices 
signal market-oriented farmers to produce 
more, and they will if we allow them to 
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compete freely in export markets. This is 
best for everyone from farmer to consumer. 

Second, farm exports—as I’ve already in- 
dicated—will not be used as an instrument 
of foreign policy except in extreme situa- 
tions and as part of a broader embargo. Ag- 
ricultural commodities are fungible; that is, 
they’re easily interchanged for the same 
commodity from other nations. For this 
reason the embargo of 1980 was almost to- 
tally ineffective, and yet it caused great 
economic hardship to U.S. agriculture. And 
we won't repeat such an action. 

Third, world markets must be freed of 
trade barriers and unfair trade practices. 
We must continue to pursue this objective 
aggressively. World economic health will be 
improved and strengthened by freer agri- 
cultural trade. Our great agricultural system 
must be turned loose to benefit not only 
Americans but people throughout the 
entire world. 

Now, I announce this policy with a great 
sense of pride—the pride in the accomplish- 
ments of U.S. farm families. Adherence to 
this policy will bring them deserved credits 
and add to the prosperity of all Americans 
and enhance the cause of peace throughout 
the world. 

During the first year of our administra- 
tion, I think we’ve turned an_ historic 
corner. We’re ending the destructive infla- 
tion and financial disorders of the seventies. 
We’re restoring incentives for personal en- 
terprise. And we’ve begun to dismantle the 
regulatory straitjacket and reverse the dan- 
gerous erosion of our military strength. 

Our recovery program was passed too 
late to avert the present painful slump 
brought about by past pump-priming and 
those 21%-percent interest rates. There’s 
no quick fix for the economy or for our 
farmers. Weather will still be a major factor 
in determining when prices make a recov- 
ery. Some farmers will not make it through 
this difficult period of readjustment. But I 
think the vast majority will. And they’re 
going to discover a better environment to 
conduct their business and realize a mean- 
ingful profit. 

I am not going to turn my back on the 
farmers of America and undo all the good 
that we’ve begun to put in place. If we stay 
on course and shun retreat, we’ll bring 
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prosperity back to our farmers and to the 
nation’s economy. 

Now, I again thank you very much for 
coming today, and I understand that I’m 
getting run out of here now for another 
meeting. But Jack Block is going to stay 
with you. You might have some questions 
that you’d like to ask, and Jack will take 
care of that while I move on. 


Again, thank you for being here. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:18 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Human Rights in the Soviet Union 


Statement on Signing H_J. Res. 373 Into 
Law. March 22, 1982 





I have signed House Joint Resolution 373, 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Government of the Soviet Union should 


cease its abuses of the basic human rights of 


its citizens, in particular the right to freely 
practice one’s religion and the right to emi- 
grate to another country. The resolution 
draws special attention to the hardships and 
discrimination now being imposed upon the 
Jewish community in the U.S.S.R. 

I wholeheartedly join with the Congress 
in renewing our call to the Soviet Govern- 
ment to cease its repressive actions against 
those who seek the freedom to emigrate or 
to practice their religious or cultural tradi- 
tions. These freedoms are a fundamental 
part of our American heritage, and their 
denial is a matter of the deepest concern to 
our government and citizenry. We urge the 
Soviet Union to take positive steps to 
ensure that its policies and practices con- 
form with its international obligations to re- 
spect the individual rights of its citizens. 


Note: As enacted, HJ. Res. 373 is Public 


Law 97-157, approved March 22. 


Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4911. March 22, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This fifty-first observance of Pan Ameri- 
can Day invites us to celebrate the common 
heritage that inspires and guides our unique 
regional approach to problem solving 
through the Organization of American 
States. 

The OAS has fostered hemispheric friend- 
ship and well-being through its peacekeep- 
ing efforts, peaceful settlement of disputes, 
protection of individual rights and human 
dignity, promotion of industry and trade, 
and sponsorship of meaningful cultural ex- 
changes. Its humanitarian concerns are evi- 
dent in the programs of such specialized 
agencies as the Inter-American Children’s 
Institute, the Pan American Health Organi- 
zation, and the Inter-American Institute for 
Cooperation in Agriculture. 

Through programs such as these and 
through the Inter-American Development 
Bank, which it helped to found in 1961, the 
OAS has greatly enhanced the economic 
development of its members. 

Peace, prosperity, and freedom through- 
out the Americas continue to be the most 
deep-seated desires of the nations and peo- 
ples of this hemisphere. The OAS has sym- 
bolized these desires through a permanent 
system of regional inter-American coopera- 
tion. It has provided a forum where mem- 
bers meet freely in friendship, cooperation, 
and mutual respect to address common 
problems and differences. 

During this special week, the people of 
the United States extend cordial greetings 
to their brothers and sisters throughout the 
hemisphere. We reaffirm our commitment 
to the spirit of solidarity and to the ideals 
and goals of the inter-American system. 
And we express our strong support for the 
Organization of American States as a strong 
vehicle for translating that commitment 
into reality. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby proclaim Wednesday, April 14, 
1982, as Pan American Day and the week 
beginning April 11, 1982, as Pan American 
Week; and I urge the Governors of the fifty 
states, the Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and officials of the other 
areas under the flag of the United States of 
America to honor these observances with 
appropriate activities and ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 22nd day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:29 a.m., March 23, 1982 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 23 


Enterprise Zones 


Remarks on Signing a Message to the 
Congress Transmitting Proposed 
Legislation. March 23, 1982 


In my January 26th State of the Union 
address, I indicated that a new effort would 
be made to revitalize decaying areas that 


had been left out of America’s economic 
mainstream. These areas, whose citizens 
have often lost hope for a better tomorrow, 
have failed to respond to decades of mas- 
sive Federal aid programs. Clearly a new 
approach is needed to bring hope and op- 
portunity to these troubled areas. And 
today we propose an experimental program 
that'll test just such an approach. 

Enterprise zones offer a bold new means 
of invigorating economically crippled com- 
munities and improving the life of some of 
our most disadvantaged citizens. Rather 
than bureaucratic controls and regulations, 
a method that has failed, we seek to focus 
the vigor and innovation of the marketplace 
on these enclaves of despair. By reducing 
taxes, by eliminating unnecessary regula- 
tions while protecting the health, safety, 
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and civil rights of our citizens, by improv- 
ing local services, and by involving neigh- 
borhood organizations, we will begin to 
improve areas formerly written off as hope- 
lessly depressed and provide jobs for those 
who need them the most. 

In keeping with our firm belief in the 
principles of federalism and our confidence 
in the ability and integrity of government 
at the grassroots level, the legislation I am 
proposing today maximizes the options of 
the State and local governments. Working 
with these cther levels of government as 
partners and unleashing new economic in- 
centives for the private sector, I’m confi- 
dent that we can make enterprise zones a 
valuable tool for spurring economic and 
social revival where they’re most needed. 

The people who live in these oppressively 
poor areas have been offered too many 
broken promises in the past. We promise no 
miracles, but we do believe change for the 
better is possible. The legislation we pro- 
pose is designed to determine if the enter- 
prise zone concept will indeed work. 

Clearly, decades of spending programs 
have done little more than subsidize the 
status quo and make wards of the govern- 
ment out of citizens who would rather have 
a job than a handout. It’s time for us to find 
out if two of the most dynamic and con- 
structive forces known to man—free enter- 
prise and the profit motive—can be brought 
to play where government bureaucracy and 
social programs have failed. 

Obviously, concern for America’s most 
economically deprived communities crosses 
party lines. We’ve received a broad range 
of bipartisan support for the enterprise 
zone concept. And I would especially like 
to thank these distinguished Senators and 
Representatives who are standing with me 
here today for their special contributions 
and leadership of the enterprise zone pro- 
posal. 

Now, without further ado, I'll sign this 
message to the Congress detailing the pro- 
posal. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. at 
the ceremony attended by reporters in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 
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Enterprise Zones 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Proposed Enterprise Zone Tax Act. 
March 23, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress today 
legislation entitled, “The Enterprise Zone 
Tax Act of 1982.” This legislation authorizes 
the establishment of an Enterprise Zone 
program, which is an experimental, free 
market-oriented program for dealing with 
the severe problems of our Nation’s eco- 
nomically-depressed areas. 

In my January 26 State of the Union mes- 
sage, I indicated that we would propose leg- 
islation for a new effort to revive the decay- 
ing areas of America’s inner cities and rural 
towns. We have now completed work on 
this new effort and it is embodied in the 
proposed “Enterprise Zone Tax Act.” 
Therefore, I am requesting today that the 
bill be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees and I urge its early enactment. 


The Concept of Enterprise Zones 


The Enterprise Zone concept is based on 
utilizing the market to solve urban prob- 
lems, relying primarily on private sector in- 
stitutions. The idea is to create a produc- 
tive, free market environment in economi- 
cally-depressed areas by reducing taxes, 
regulations and other government burdens 
on economic activity. The removal of these 
burdens will create and expand economic 
opportunity within the zone areas, allowing 
private sector firms and entrepreneurs to 
create jobs—particularly for disadvantaged 
workers—and expand economic activity. 

Enterprise Zones are based on an entirely 
fresh approach for promoting economic 
growth in the inner cities. The old ap- 
proach relied on heavy government subsi- 
dies and central planning. A prime example 
was the Model Cities Program of the 1960’s, 
which concentrated government programs, 
subsidies and regulations in specific, de- 
pressed urban areas. The Enterprise Zone 
approach would remove government bar- 
riers freeing individuals to create, produce 
and earn their own wages and profits. In its 
basic thrust, Enterprise Zones are the direct 
opposite of the Model Cities Program of the 
1960’s. 


Enterprise Zones will not require appro- 
priations at the Federal level, except for 
necessary administrative expenses. States 
and cities will still have the option of allo- 
cating discretionary Federal funds for their 
Enterprise Zones if they desire, or to appro- 
priate additional funds of their own for such 
zones. 

Enterprise Zones must be more than just 
a Federal initiative. State and local contri- 
butions to these zones will be critically im- 
portant in the selection of the zones, and 
probably determine whether individual 
zones succeed or fail. In the spirit of our 
new policy of Federalism, State and local 
governments will have broad flexibility to 
develop the contributions to their zones 
most suitable to local conditions and prefer- 
ences. 

The Elements of Enterprise Zones 

The Enterprise Zone program includes 
four basic elements: 

First, tax reduction at the Federal, State 
and local levels to lessen this obvious 
burden on economic activity. 

Second, regulatory relief at the Federal, 
State and local levels to reduce burdens 
which can be equally costly. 

Third, new efforts to improve local serv- 
ices, including experimentation with private 
alternatives to provide those services. Elimi- 
nating inefficiencies of monopolized gov- 
ernment services and increasing reliance on 
the private sector are key parts of the over- 
all Enterprise Zone theme. Experience has 
shown that these efforts can save taxpayers 
substantial sums while significantly improv- 
ing services at the same time. 

Finally, involvement in the program by 
neighborhood organizations. These organi- 
zations can contribute much to the im- 
provement of Enterprise Zone neighbor- 
hoods. They can also help to ensure that 
local residents participate in the economic 
success of the zones. 

By combining all these elements we will 
create the right environment to help revive 
our Nation’s economically-depressed areas. 


The Structure of the Enterprise Zone 
Program 


Title I of the Act describes the program 
structure and how the zones will be estab- 


lished. 
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The initial designation and establishment 
of each zone will depend on local leader- 
ship and initiative. To obtain the Federal 
incentives for Enterprise Zones, State and 
local governments must first nominate the 
zones within the eligible areas as defined by 
the Federal legislation. 

These areas will include all areas in 
UDAG-eligible jurisdictions which have re- 
cently experienced significant unemploy- 
ment, poverty or population loss. Based on 
these criteria, there will be more than 2,000 
cities, rural areas and Indian reservations 
with Enterprise Zone eligible areas. 

The Secretary of HUD will be authorized 
to designate up to 25 zones in each of three 
years for the application of the Federal in- 
centives. The actual numbers designated 
will depend on the number and quality of 
the applications. 

The Enterprise Zone program is, thus, a 
potential source of economic assistance to 
distressed areas of all types, shapes and 
sizes, all across the country. Rural areas as 
well as large urban areas will be eligible to 
become Enterprise Zones. 

After State and local nomination, these 
governments will apply to the Secretary of 
HUD for Federal designation to allow the 
Federal incentives to apply to their zones. 

Federal designation of nominated zones 
will not be automatic or routine. Rather, 
the Secretary will evaluate the various ap- 
plications on a competitive basis, choosing 
the best applications for the limited number 
of Federal designations available each year. 
A key criterion in this competitive process 
will be the nature and strength of the State 
and local incentives to be contributed to 
the zones, consistent with the overall Enter- 
prise Zone theme of creating an open 
market environment by removing govern- 
ment burdens. Other important factors will 
also be considered. 

In evaluating State and local contribution 
packages, the Federal Government will be 
highly flexible. For example, the Secretary 
of HUD will not insist upon any particular 
item of tax or regulatory relief. A weakness 
of incentives in one area, such as tax relief, 
could be offset by greater strength in an- 
other area, such as regulatory relief. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
incentive packages will be competitively 
evaluated against each other. 
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Each Enterprise Zone will last for the 
period chosen by the nominating State and 
local governments. The Federal incentives 
will apply to an approved zone for this 
entire period, up to a maximum of 20 years 
plus a 4-year, phase-out period. 

The Federal Incentives of the Enterprise 
Zone Program 

—The Federal Tax Incentives of the Enter- 
prise Zone Program 

Title II of the Act describes the Federal 
tax incentives to apply within Enterprise 
Zones, which include: 

¢ a 3- or 5-percent investment tax credit 

for capital investments in personal 
property in an Enterprise Zone; 

a 10-percent tax credit for the con- 
struction or rehabilitation of commer- 
cial, industrial or rental housing struc- 
tures within a zone; 

a 10-percent tax credit to employers 
for payroll paid to qualified zone em- 
ployees in excess of payroll paid to 
such employees in the year prior to 
zone designation, with a maximum 
credit of $1,500 per worker; 

a special, strengthened tax credit to 
employers for wages paid to qualified 
zone employees who were disadvan- 
taged individuals when hired, with the 
credit equal to 50 percent of wages in 
each of the first 3 years of employ- 
ment, and declining by 10 percentage 
points in each year after that; 

a 5-percent tax credit, up to $450 per 
worker to qualified zone employees for 
wages earned in zone employment; 

the elimination of capital gains taxes 
for qualified property within Enter- 
prise Zones; 

the designation of suitable Enterprise 
Zone areas as Foreign Trade Zones, 
providing relief from tariffs and import 
duties for goods subsequently exported 
to other countries; 

the continued availability of Industrial 
Development Bonds to small business 
in Enterprise Zones, even if the avail- 
ability of such bonds is terminated else- 
where; and, 

the extension of the operating loss 
carry-over period for Enterprise Zone 
businesses, and permission for Enter- 
prise Zone tax credits to be carried 
over for this period as well. 
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The Federal tax reductions applying to 
Enterprise Zones will be substantial. They 
will include reductions for employers, em- 
ployees, entrepreneurs and investors. They 
will include incentives for capital invest- 
ment, for hiring workers, particularly disad- 
vantaged workers, for increasing work 
effort, and for starting and building up new 
businesses. They will include reductions in 
corporate income taxes, individual income 
taxes and capital gains taxes 

The Treasury Department estimates that 
with this tax package the designation of 10 
to 25 zones in the first year of the program 
will result in $124-$310 million in lost Fed- 


eral tax revenues for that year. The cost of 


the program will increase in future years as 
additional zones are designated and as zone 
activity increases. 


—Federal Regulatory Relief 


Title III of the Act describes the Federal 
regulatory relief to apply within Enterprise 
Zones. Under these provisions, State and 
local governments will be authorized to re- 
quest relief for their approved zones from 
any Federal regulation, unless it would di- 
rectly violate a requirement imposed by 
statute. Federal regulatory bodies will be 
authorized to weigh these requests under 
Congressionally-mandated standards, and to 
relax these regulations when it is in the 


public interest to do so, given the goals of 


the Enterprise Zone program. 

This special authority would expressly not 
apply, however, to any regulations to carry 
out a statute or Executive Order designed 
to protect any person against discrimination 
because of race, color, religion, sex, martial 
status, national origin, age or handicap. It 
would also expressly not cover any regula- 
tion whose relaxation would likely present a 
significant risk to the public safety, includ- 
ing environmental pollution. The minimum 
wage law would not be covered by this au- 
thority because it is specifically imposed 
and spelled out by statute. 

It should be emphasized that there will 
be no authority for any Federal regulatory 
relief within an Enterprise Zone without a 
request for such relief from both the State 
and local governments governing the zone. 


The Role of State and Local Governments 

While these Federal incentives are sub- 
stantial, strong State and local contributions 
to the zones will be necessary for the pro- 
gram to succeed. 

These contributions can be from each of 
the four basic categories noted earlier: tax 
relief; regulatory relief; improved local serv- 
ices; and neighborhood organizations. More 
traditional urban efforts, such as job train- 
ing, minority business assistance or infra- 
structure grants, can also be contributed to 
the zone. 

Consistent with the Administration’s 
policy of Federalism, the Federal Govern- 
ment will not dictate to State and local gov 
ernments what they must contribute to the 
zones. The program is designed for creative 
and innovative experiments by State and 
local governments within the zone areas. 
The program retains the flexibility for these 
governments to tailor their contributions to 
suit local needs and preferences. 

The State and local contributions to the 
zones need not be costly. Regulatory relief, 
service improvements through privatiza- 
tion, and private sector involvement all 
entail no budgetary cost. 

Even the cost of State and local tax relief 
should be modest because of the weak eco- 
nomic activity currently existing in poten- 
tial Enterprise Zone areas. If the program is 
successful in stimulating new economic ac- 
tivity, these losses will be substantially offset 
by increased revenues from the new activi- 
ty, State and local expenditures would be 
reduced as individuals who formerly re- 
ceived government aid are employed in the 
zone. 

The legislation we advance today is based 
on the pathbreaking work of many Mem- 
bers from both sides of the aisle who of- 
fered Enterprise Zone bills in prior sessions 
of Congress. We commend these efforts and 
anticipate that these innovative individuals 
will work for early, bipartisan passage of 
this legislation. 

More than government expenditures and 
subsidies, residents of economically-de- 
pressed areas need opportunities. This is the 
focus of the Enterprise Zone program. The 
program will identify and remove govern- 
ment barriers to entrepreneurs who can 
create jobs and economic growth. It will 
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spark the latent talents and abilities already 
in existence in our Nation’s most depressed 
areas. This bold, new concept deserves to 
be given a chance to work. As I said in my 
State of the Union Address, some will say 
our mission is to save free enterprise, but, I 
say that with your help, we must free enter- 
prise so that together we can save America. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 23, 1982. 


International Communication Agency 





Nomination of John Hughes To Be Associate 
Director for Broadcasting. March 23, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Hughes to be an As- 
sociate Director of the International Com- 
munication Agency for Broadcasting. In this 
capacity he will serve as Director of the 
Voice of America. He would succeed James 
B. Conkling, who has resigned. 

Since July 1981 Mr. Hughes has been 
serving as an Associate Director of the In- 
ternational Communication Agency for Pro- 
grams. He was president, publisher, and 
editor of Hughes Newspapers, Inc., Orleans, 
Mass., in 1979-1981. He founded the com- 
pany in 1977. He was director and consult- 
ant, News-Journal, Wilmington, Del., in 
1975-1978; radio correspondent for the Far 
East for Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. in 
1964-1970; weekly television commentator, 
WBZ-TV, Boston, Mass., in 1962-1964. In 
1954-1979 Mr. Hughes held a wide variety 
of positions with the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. He was Africa correspondent in 1955- 
1961; assistant overseas news editor in 
1962-1964; Far East correspondent in 
1964-1970; managing editor in 1970; editor 
in 1970-1976; and editor and manager in 
1976-1979. In 1952-1954 he was South Af- 
rican correspondent for the Daily Express 
in London. Mr. Hughes was a reporter with 
the London Daily Mirror in 1950-1951. 

Mr. Hughes attended Stationers’ Compa- 
ny School in London, England, in 1941- 
1946. He was a Nieman fellow, Harvard 
University, in 1961-1962. Mr. Hughes was a 
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recipient of the Pulitzer Prize for interna- 
tional reporting in 1967. He was director 
and president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in 1972-1980. 

Mr. Hughes is married, has two children, 
and resides in Orleans, Mass. He was born 
April 28, 1930, in Neath, South Wales. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Nomination of 13 Members of the Council 
and Designation of Chairman. 
March 23, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
the Handicapped. He also announced his 
intention to designate Joseph Dusenbury to 
be Chairman. 


Joseph Dusenbury would succeed Mary P. 
Chambers. He has been with the South Caroli- 
na Vocational Department since 1960 and is 
now a commissioner. He resides in Columbia, 
S. C., and was born September 27, 1924. 


Robert V. Bush would succeed Elizabeth M. 
Biggs. He is past president of the American 
Orthotic/Prosthetic Association. He resides in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and was born August 9, 
1920. 


Latham Breunig would succeed J. David Webb. 
He was with Eli Lilly and Co. for over 40 
years. He is past president of Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. He re- 
sides in Arlington, Va., and was born Novem- 
ber 19, 1910. 


Justin W. Dart, Jr.. would succeed Edwin O. 
Opheim. From 1966 to 1981, he was involved 
in an independent living program involving 
teaching, guidance, and career planning for 
more than 45 disadvantaged and disabled per- 
sons. He resides in Austin, Tex., and was born 
September 29, 1930. 


John S. Erthein would succeed Nelba R. Chavez. 
He is president of Erthein and Associates in 
Washington, D.C. He was born March 9, 1944. 


Hunt Hamill would succeed Jack G. Duncan. He 
is president and director of the Rehabilitation 
Institute of Chicago and a director of McGaw 
Medical Center at Northwestern University. 
He resides in Winnetka, Ill., and was born July 
15, 1917. 
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Marian N. Koonce would succeed Odessa 
Komer. She is an owner and manager of Wil- 
lowbrook Ranch. She resides in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., and was born September 11, 1924. 

Nanette Fabray MacDougall (reappointment) is 
an actress. She currently serves on the boards 
of the National Captioning Institute and the 
Better Hearing Institute in Washington, D.C. 
She is past chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Education of the Deaf. She re- 
sides in Pacific Palisades, Calif., and was born 
October 27, 1920. 

Michael Marge would succeed Howard A. Rusk. 
He is currently a professor of communicative 
disorders and child and family studies at Syra- 
cuse University. He resides in Fayetteville, 
N.Y., and was born October 26, 1928. 

Sandra Swift Parrino would succeed Judith E. 
Heumann. She is currently director for the 
Office of the Disabled in Ossining, N.Y. She 
resides in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., and was born 
June 22, 1934. 

Roxanne S. Vierra would succeed John P. Houri- 
han. She is currently a broker associate for the 
Devonshire Co. in Denver, Colo. She founded 
an organization designed to establish business 
ventures owned and operated by the mentally 
retarded. She resides in Littleton, Colo., and 
was born May 29, 1930. 

Henry Viscardi, Jr., would succeed Thomas Joe 
He is president emeritus of the Human Re- 
sources Center in Albertson, Long Island, N.Y 
He has written several books on disabled per- 
sons. He resides in Kings Point, Long Island, 
N.Y., and was born May 10, 1912. 

Alvis Kent Waldrep, Jr., would succeed Donald 
E. Galvin. He is founder and chief executive 
officer of the Kent Waldrep International 
Spinal Cord Research Foundation, Inc. He re- 
sides in Grand Prairie, Tex., and was born 
March 2, 1954. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., as 
Assistant Counsellor to the President. 
March 23, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., to be 
Assistant Counsellor to the President. This 
appointment carries with it the commis- 
sioned rank of Deputy Assistant to the 
President. In his new position, Mr. Cribb 


will work directly with Counsellor to the 
President Edwin Meese III. 

From the beginning of the Reagan ad- 
ministration to the present, Mr. Cribb has 
served as Assistant Director, Office of Cabi- 
net Affairs, and Staff Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. His duties have included managing 
issues through the Cabinet and Cabinet 
Council systems and providing a point of 
contact between the White House and of- 
fices of the Cabinet members. 

During the transition, Mr. Cribb took a 
leave of absence from the firm of Dewey, 
Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer and Wood to 
serve as deputy director of the legal and 
administrative agencies group, office of ex- 
ecutive branch management. 

He was national director of the Intercolle- 
giate Studies Institute in 1971-1977. He has 
also served as a consultant to the Heritage 
Foundation. 

Mr. Cribb graduated from Washington 
and Lee University (B.A., 1970) and the 
University of Virginia School of Law (J.D., 
1980). He is 33 years old and resides in 
Arlington, Va. 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews 


Remarks on Receiving the Charles Evans 
Hughes Gold Medal. March 23, 1982 


Mr. Chairman, Reverend Clergy, Mr. 
Mayor, the board members and officers of 
NCCJ, and distinguished guests here at the 
head table: 

Henry,' I thank you very much for such 
an eloquent presentation of this cherished 
award. It is a deep personal honor to be the 
fourth President and the thirtieth American 
to recieve the Charles Evans Hughes Gold 
Medal of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

I notice from the program so far that 
Presidents outnumber Secretaries of State 
by 2 to 1 on the honor roll. [Laughter] You 
received the medal in 1973, and Al Haig 


1 Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, former Secre- 
tary of State. 
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was similarly honored in 1980. And by the 
way, Al asked me to pass along a short mes- 
sage: He said that he wanted you to know 
that yours has been a big hat to fill. Now, I 
know what he meant by that, and I assure 
you, it’s a compliment. [Laughter] 

But I also want to thank you for coming 
all the way from California to pinch hit for 
Walter Cronkite here tonight. I know from 
personal experience what it’s like to tear 
oneself away from retirement on the West 
Coast. [Laughter] One of these days we 
must get together at the ranch. What’s your 
preference—flat saddle or Western? 
[Laughter] 

The purpose of the Hughes Medal is to 
provide recognition for “Courageous Lead- 
ership in Governmental, Civic, and Human 
Affairs,” as you've been told tonight. So I 
can tell you that one can only accept it with 
a heartfelt sense of humility; and I do so in 
that spirit. One thing is certain: For more 
than half a century now, the Conference 
itself has lived up to that ideal, striving with 
courage, dedication, and humanity to pro- 
mote the ideals of brotherhood and toler- 
ance that our Nation was founded upon. 

Last month, we all joined together to 
commemorate this spirit in observing 
Brotherhood Week. But for Brotherhood 
Week to take on its fullest meaning, it must 
live the year-round in the heart of every 
citizen. This has always been the American 
ideal. And if it is one we've not always lived 
up to, the fact that generation after genera- 
tion, century after century, Americans have 
sacrificed to bring the ideal closer to reality 
says something good about that national 
spirit. 

Hatred, envy, and bigotry are as old as 
the human race itself, as too many tragic 
passages in the history of the world bear 
witness. What is new and daring and en- 
couraging about the American experiment 
is that from the beginning, men and 
women strove mightily to undo these evils 
and to overcome the prejudice and injustice 
of the old world in the virgin soil of the 
new. 

Roger Williams struggled for freedom of 
conscience in New England more than a 
century before the Declaration of 
Independence. He likened a free scciety to 
a ship in which Catholics and Protestants, 
Jews and Moslems all sailed together, sub- 
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ject to the same tides, winds, dangers, and 
responsibilities, but each free to worship 
God in his own way. For as the Bible teach- 
es, “Have we not all one Father? Hath not 
one God created us?” 

George Washington, our first President, 
in a letter to the Jewish congregation of 
Newport, committed our newborn Nation 
to a road that “gives to bigotry no sanction, 
to persecution no assistance.” 

The way has never been easy, and even 
our best efforts have left us far short of 
utopia. But generation by generation, year 
by year, we’ve come a long way down the 
road to a just society. It took a bloody, 
tragic Civil War to end the abomination of 
slavery. Thousands had to lay down their 
lives before that great evil could be undone. 
But it was undone, and the descendants of 
slave owners and slaves alike today enjoy 
the same standing under law as free citi- 
zens of a free Republic. 

The battle against discrimination still goes 
on, and much remains to be done. But in a 
single generation, an entire Nation recom- 
mitted itself to the cause of equal rights and 
used the full force of the law to ban once 
and for all racial bias in public education, in 
hiring, and in the voting booth. 

Nowhere does history offer a parallel to 
this vast undertaking. With all its flaws, 
America remains a unique achievement for 
human dignity on a scale unequaled any- 
where in the world. 

I recall tonight another important chap- 
ter in the advance of brotherhood that took 
place during my lifetime. It began earlier in 
this century, in 1928. This conference was 
born out of it. Maybe I shouldn’t admit it, 
but I was already a teenager at the time; 
that was the year of my high school gradua- 
tion. 

We've come so far since then. It’s hard to 
remember the wave of hatred and bigotry 
that swept the country when, for the first 
time, a Catholic won the Presidential nomi- 
nation of one of our great national parties. 
But | remember, and we all should remem- 
ber the gallant fight that Al Smith waged 
against prejudice. Even in defeat, he struck 
a blow for tolerance and shamed the forces 
of bigotry. It took another 32 years before a 
Catholic would be nominated again, but in 
1960 John Kennedy proved that the Ameri- 
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can people had overcome the last vestiges 
of anti-Catholicism. It took time—too much 
time—but at last the spirit of brotherhood 
prevailed. 

Year by year, in spite of all the setbacks, 
America has been a place where an ever- 
growing variety of races and creeds has 
learned to live together. I remember being 
told a few years ago the story of a national- 
ity day parade in one of our major cities. 
The mayor of the city happened to be 
Jewish, his parents had come from Eastern 
Europe where for centuries, Christian had 
persecuted Jew in a seemingly hopeless 
cycle of hatred and injustice. But on that 
day, in that American city, “His Honor” was 
leading the parade. And reaching the end 
of the march, he turned to one of the 
parade marshals and said, “Just think, in the 
old country your grandfather might have 
been chasing my grandfather down the 
street with a gun.” He says, “Here, we’re 
Ain't 


leading the same parade together. 
America grand!” 

And you know, it really is. We in America 
have been blessed with a sacred opportuni- 
ty and a sacred quest. At times it may only 
seem like the imperfect reflection of a per- 


fect dream, but to all whose ancestors came 
here as immigrants—whether they were 
non-conformist Protestants fleeing persecu- 
tion in the 17th century, Irish-Catholics 
fleeing famine and injustice in the 19th 
century, Jews fleeing pogroms at the turn of 
the century, or the Asian boat people and 
Soviet dissidents of today—all came to seek 
a higher goal than just mere physical sur 
vival. There was, and is, an element of 
moral principle in our national fiber that 
makes a difference. Americans are brothers 
not because we share the same past and the 
same ancestry, but because we share the 
same ideals and the same hopes for the 
future. 

In his history of the Plymouth Colony, 
William Bradford wrote that he and _ his 
fellow settlers “knew they were _pil- 
grims. . . so they committed themselves to 
the will of God and resolved to proceed.” 
Well that’s been the way with each suc- 
ceeding generation—pilgrims all. And as 
long as we stand true to our ideals, it'll be 
the way with every American generation to 
come: that we commit ourselves to the will 
of God and resolve to proceed. 


Last week, I addressed the Alabama State 
Legislature in Montgomery. Only two 
blocks from where I spoke, a courageous 
American named Martin Luther King orga- 
nized a struggle for racial equality that led 
to historic changes in our society. He 
walked in the footsteps of other martyred 
Americans of other races and other ages. 
He, too, was an American pilgrim. The sac- 
rifice that Martin Luther King made brings 
tears of sorrow, but the good he did brings 
tears of gratitude and a message of hope. 

Martin Luther King warned, “Injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice every- 
where,” and his message helped to guide us 
to a freer and more just society. 

The struggle goes on. To be alive and to 
be human is to struggle for what is right 
and against what is not. Our Nation today is 
engaged in a serious and, at times, even 
acrimonious debate over what policies will 
best serve the interests of America and a 
troubled world. 

Here at home, there are wide differences 
over how best to tackle the twin problems 
of recession and inflation. The debate con- 
tinues over how best to divide the responsi- 
bilities between the Federal Government 
and State governments, and between the 
public and private sectors, in our constitu- 
tional duty to promote the general welfare. 

You know, back in the New Deal days, 
many critics of Franklin Roosevelt accused 
him of trying to destroy the free enterprise 
system. Well, FDR’s answer was simple: He 
wasn't out to destroy our political and eco- 
nomic freedom; he was out to save it at a 
time of severe that had already 
caused democracy to crumble and fascism 
and totalitarianism to rear their ugly heads 
in so many other countries. In America, 
freedom was saved, and it gave us the 
strength to rescue a strife-torn Western 
world in the 1940’s and 1950's. 

Well, today I’m accused by some of trying 
to destroy government’s commitment to 
compassion and to the needy. Does this 
bother me? Yes. Like FDR, may I say I’m 
not trying to destroy what is best in our 
system of humane, free government; I’m 
doing everything I can to save it, to slow 
down the destructive rate of growth in 
taxes and spending, to prune non-essential 
programs so that enough resources will be 
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left to meet the requirements of the truly 
needy. 

For 1983, we’ve proposed that 28 percent 
of all Federal spending go to the elderly, an 
average of $7,854—or $7,850, I should say— 
per individual, in payments and services. 

The Federal Government subsidizes ap- 
proximately 95 million meals per day. 
That’s 14 percent of all the meals served in 
the United States. 

Almost 7 million post-secondary awards 
or loans will be available to students or 
their parents through Federal student assist- 
ance programs. 

Through increased funding for Medicaid 
and Medicare, the Federal Government will 
provide medical care for some 47 million 
aged, disabled, and needy Americans— 
about 20 percent of our total population 
and 99 percent of those over 65. 

And approximately $2.8 billion will be 
spent on training and employment pro- 
grams providing skills for almost 1 million 
low-income, disadvantaged people—99 per- 
cent of whom will be below the age of 25 
or recipients of Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children. 

The list goes on and on, but I won't 


drown you with statistics. I simply want to 
point out that we do care and the facts 
prove it. Government does have a responsi- 
bility to do many of these things because 


our citizens—you, the most 
people on earth—have so ordered. 

But there’s more to brotherhood than 
government-inspired and administered 
charity. In recent years, too many of us 
have tended to forget that government 
can’t properly substitute for the helping 
hand of neighbor to neighbor. And in trying 
to do so, government has, to a great extent, 
brought on the economic distress that mires 
us down in recession. 

Out of this economic distress, however, 
can come opportunity—the opportunity to 
remember our heritage of brotherhood, our 
responsibility to care for each other not 
through impersonal government programs 
alone but through the giving of ourselves 
with love and compassion. 

For this reason, I have asked William 
Verity, head of Armco, to head up a nation- 
wide effort to recall to all of us our capacity 
for great and unselfish deeds. You in this 


generous 
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organization are proof that that spirit still 
lives in America. 

I saw it firsthand, further proof of that 
spirit, just last week in flood-stricken Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. There on a muddy dike, 
which was just barely inches above the 
flood crest, hundreds of young people— 
some hardly in their teens—all lined up, 
passing heavy sandbags to raise the level of 
the dike. They were volunteers from all 
over the area who had seen what was hap- 
pening on television. Evening was coming 
on, and they had been at this since early 
morning, but they showed no sign of stop- 
ping. 

I wasn’t exactly properly dressed for the 
occasion, but I couldn’t resist getting in line 
and joining them for the little time I was 
there. Now, a roster of their names would 
probably reveal a variety of ethnic back- 
grounds. As would be true of any group of 
Americans, they included different races 
and religions, I know—but who asked? And 
the line was coeducational—girls and boys. 
Looking at their fresh, wholesome and, yes, 
happy, enthusiastic faces, even though 
they’d been there since early morning, I 
was looking at the future of America and, 
believe me, the future looked mighty good. 

This story has a happy ending. Before the 
crisis passed—for once the weatherman 
wasn’t completely correct—there were 
30,000 people of all ages, inspired by them, 
piling more than a million sandbags on 
those battered old dikes. And now the flood 
waters are receding, and the people are 
being able to go back and start the clean-up 
of their homes. 

The spirit of brotherhood which you ex- 
emplify doesn’t stop at our own borders. In 
the field of foreign policy, right now there 
are differences of opinion about how best to 
restore America’s power and status in the 
world, and how best to meet the threat of 
totalitarian aggression. And there’s disagree- 
ment over how best to deal with volatile, 
challenging problems in Latin America and 
the Middle East. 

But while we may disagree over tactics in 
all these areas, we stand united as Ameri- 
cans in our underlying commitment to basic 
principles—economic stability and growth 
at home, peace, freedom, and a better life 
for peoples everywhere. Those of us who’ve 
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been selected by the American people to 
serve in government have the bottom-line 
responsibility to put these principles into 
practice—to foster an economic recovery 
program at home and a national security 
policy that will give America the strength 
we need to survive in a dangerous world 
and to stand by our friends on the frontlines 
of freedom. 

In the Middle East, in particular, a strong, 
credible America remains the best guaran- 
tor of Israel's integrity and survival as a free 
nation. A strong, credible America is also an 
indispensable incentive for a peaceful reso- 
lution of differences between Israel and her 
neighbors. America has never flinched from 
its commitment to the State of Israel—a 
commitment which remains unshakable. 

But for our commitment to be taken seri- 
ously, American strength and American in- 
tegrity must also be taken seriously—by 
friends and potential foes alike. Restoring 
both our strength and our credibility is a 
major objective of this administration. It de- 
serves the support of all those who share 
concern not only for our own country’s se- 
curity, but also for the security of our 
friends and allies. 

I am keenly aware of the costs of our 
defense program and will in the weeks and 
months and years ahead seek true savings 
and efficiencies. But we must refute the 
misguided belief that our defense program 
can be arbitrarily reduced and still guaran- 
tee our national security. 

The Soviet Union has built up a military 
machine unequaled in all man’s history, and 
that arms buildup gives every indication of 
continuing. When I took office, the Soviet 
quest for military supremacy, combined 
with our own unwillingness to maintain 
American defenses, had produced a very 
dangerous momentum in their favor. 

We cannot allow that momentous—or 
ominous, I should say, momentum to con- 
tinue if we want to survive. The hopes of all 
Americans for a better life, for more oppor- 
tunity, for better futures for our children, 
can only be realized if we’re safe and free. 

Though not small, the cost of our pro- 
gram represents an historically reasonable 
share of our resources, must be devoted to 
this, and is far less than a potential disaster 
a weakened America could face at the 
hands of a ruthless, powerful foe. 


The question before us is whether we 
have the will to make the relatively small 
sacrifices to preserve our freedom today 
and our children’s freedom tomorrow and 
for generations to come. 

And so I say, just as those outside this hall 
who spoke with such passionate conviction 
earlier this evening? that, yes, there will at 
times be disagreement over the path that 
we should take. But can’t such a dialog be 
carried on with decency and understanding, 
without a tone of hatred? Our ability to 
carry on a dialog, a debate, has always been 
the pillar of our strength in this land. And 
even as we disagree, we can remain as one 
in seeking a common destiny—a society 
that is just and humane and free. 

Every American, every citizen from 
every walk of life—rich or poor, black, 
brown or white, Jew, Christian or Moslem, 
northerner or southerner—has a full right 
and obligation to participate in shaping 
these policies and the programs designed to 
implement them. Our national dialog 
should reflect the rich diversity of our free, 
pluralist society, and that diversity should 
be one of our greatest prides. 

Our democratic process is strengthened 
by the free flow and free competition of 
ideas. In the words of Thomas Jefferson, 
“We are not afraid to follow truth wherever 
it may lead, nor to tolerate any error so 
long as reason is left free to combat it.” 

In the final analysis, under the Constitu- 
tion, the President and the Congress must 
determine national policy and the national 
interest. But every citizen and every citi- 
zens’ group is guaranteed the right to speak 
out, and must be encouraged to do so with- 
out fear of reprisal or defamation. No group 
should be bullied into silence by racial or 
ethnic slurs, or the fear of them. The lan- 
guage of hate—the obscenity of anti-sem- 
itism and racism—must have no part in our 
national dialog. 

In the office I hold, and as a recipient of 
this award, I pledge to you that I will con- 
tinue to do everything in my power to en- 
hance and protect the freedoms we cherish 
as a pluralist society. The rights of all our 
citizens are sacred—in the eyes of God and 


2 The President was referring to demon- 
strators outside the hotel. 
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under the Constitution of the United States 
It’s the Federal Government’s responsibility 
to protect those rights for each and every 
citizen wherever that citizen may be, at the 
point of bayonet if necessary. 

In one of the most poignant entries in her 
diary—and in a far more tragic context than 
anything we face today—Anne Frank wrote 
on July 15th, 1944, “In spite of everything, 
I still believe that people are really good at 
heart.” To those who see only the problems 
and shortcomings of American society, | 
say: In spite of everything, our land and 
people are not only good but strong of 
heart. 

America has already succeeded where so 
many other historic attempts at freedom 
have failed. Already, we’ve made this cher- 
ished land the last best hope of mankind. 
It’s up to us, in our generation, to carry on 
the hallowed task. It is up to us, however 
we may disagree on policies, to work to- 
gether for progress and humanity so that 
our grandchildren, when they look back on 
us, can truly say that we not only preserved 
the flame of freedom, but cast its warmth 
and light further than those who 
before us 

Again, I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the great honor that you’ve 
done me. I shall do my utmost to be deserv- 
ing of it. I thank you. God bless you 


came 


Note: The President spoke at 9:36 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the New York Hilton 
Hotel in New York City. Prior to the dinner 
and presentation ceremony, the President 
and Mrs. Reagan attended a reception for 
head table guests in the Trianon Room at 
the hotel. Following the President’s remarks 
accepting the award, they returned to the 
White House 


Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Members of the Editorial Board of the New 
York Post in New York, N.Y. 

March 23, 1982 


Q. Well, you know. Mr. President, we at 
the Post have never presumed to have 
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quick-fix answers to complex problems, and 
we recognize that you have never promised 
them. So, although this may be a quick-fix 
interview, we know that you haven't got 
very much time 

The President. All right. 

Q. nonetheless, we’re not taking it as 
the ultimate in quick fix. If the questions 
are blunt, it’s because we'd like to be very 
serious with you, and we’d like to take back 
some good messages for our readers about 
what’s going on, the problems that you're 
facing, and some of the anxieties that 
they’ve both got. 


Mayor Edward I. Koch 


But let’s start with a softer question about 
New York City first. You said that Mayor 
Koch was a great mayor. 

The President. Mm-hm. 

Q. Do you think he'll be a great Gover- 
nor, if he’s elected? 

The President {Laughing}. Well, if he 
continues the pattern that he held here 
with regard to balancing budgets and so 
forth, yes. The jobs aren’t that dissimilar, 
although he might find a whole legislature a 
little bit more to handle than just a city 
council. But he’s—after all, he was a 
Member of Congress, and so he knows his 
way around there, too. 

Q. Right. 

Q. You think he’s got the goods to be a 
good Governor? 

The President. Yes, I think his record 
here in what was called so many times an 
impossible task, and he made it possible— 
two straight years of a balanced budget. 


New York Republican Party 


Q. Are you concerned about the disarray 
in the Republican Party in New York? The 
frontrunner for Governor, Ned Regan’s 
withdrawn, and the frontrunner for the 
Senate, the GOP Senate race, has been 
forced to withdraw. 

The President. Yes, | know. That’s some- 
thing that you don’t like to see in either 
party or have happen. The only advice I 
would give, coming in as an outsider, only 
linked by way of—that we’re in the same 
party and concern is I would highly recom- 
mend the Eleventh Commandment that we 
gave birth to in California: “Thou shalt not 
speak ill of another Republican.” [Laughter] 
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Q. Governor Koch notwithstanding. 

The President. Well, 1 tell you, though, 
it’s amazing what we learned there. It 
worked, because when it was created was at 
the low spot, right after 1964. And we had 
torn the party wide open in California. | 
don’t think it was more divided any place 
in the country than it was after the bitter 
64 election. And that simple thing, the 
Eleventh Commandment, took hold, and 
organizations like the Women’s Federat- 
ed—the Republican clubs, they adopted 
statewide and just simply said they would 
not support any Republican winner after 
the primary who had not observed in the 
primary the Eleventh Commandment. And 
66, a united party elected almost all the 
constitutional officers—the Governor—that 
was when I ran. And it just—it did the job 


The Nation’s Economy 
Q. Yes. Thank you. If I could talk about 


the economy—you know, I don’t think 
there’s any question that the budget cuts 
are going to have a pretty dramatic effect 
on the life of the average New Yorker. And 
what we’d like to know is how we can tell 
our readers how to face this. I mean, are we 
going to tell them that we’re biting the 
bullet now in order to make things good, or 
do we have to accept the fact that the life 
of wine and roses is over? I mean that’s the 
kind of question strap-hangers ask us every 
day. 

The President. Yes. Although there’s been 
a—you know, there’s been a great tendency 
to play this as—maybe it’s the term “budget 
cut” that is the thing that confuses most 
people. They fail to see—now, I take it 
you're talking about now our national 

Q. Yes. 

The President. ——our national reduc- 
tions. They’re reductions in the rate of in- 
crease. The °83 budget will be bigger than 
the 82 budget. The ’82 was bigger than the 
81. The difference is that before, and when 
we came to office, the Federal spending 
was increasing 17 percent a year. And we 
have more than cut that in half. But it still 
means—we’'ve cut that rate of increase in 
half—but it still means that there is more. 
Now, there are certain individual programs 
that have been cut simply because we 
found that—mismanagement or they were 
ineffective. I can give one example. 


We have in the budget, for example, $1.8 
billion for job training. Now, that’s a reduc- 
tion from a $3.5 billion CETA program. 
And everyone would say, automatically, in 
time of recession like this and unemploy- 
ment, why would we be cutting that? Now, 
the funny thing is what we’re cutting was 
fat. The program that we deserted, the $3.5 
billion one—it was, I think, maybe $3.35 or 
something of that kind—it was only $592 
million of that was actually spent on train- 
ing. Out of the billion eight, $3% billion—I 
mean, a billion and more than a quarter of 
a million dollars will be spent on job-train- 
ing. That we’ve almost doubled the amount 
or more than doubled the amount of money 
spent on job-training, and for only half the 
price of the program. Now, we do have 
programs that—individual programs that 
are smaller, but for reasons of that kind. 

Food stamps: I hear the downbeat talk 
about things of this kind and hunger and so 
forth. There'll be five! times as many food 
stamps as there were in 1978. The increase 
is that much. 

Q. That aside, with the economy the way 
it’s going and with job training, should we 
be looking forward to putting our kids 
through college, or one kid through college 
and one kid through job training? Should all 
kids go through college, or should some kids 
not go through college and go to job train- 
ing, maybe a carpenter or a bricklayer or 
someone? 

The President. Well, I see the natural se- 
lection in that is taking place. It’s a volun- 
tary thing already. 

Q. Can I afford to put my kids through 
college, do you think? I don’t know. 

The President. Well, no, I'm just talking 
about those who choose to go to college or 
try to, and those who—there are others who 
have no interest in going to college and 
who go on in a different direction. And | 
don’t think there ought to be any compul- 
sion about one or the other though. 

But again, our grants and loans will pro- 
vide for almost 7 million college grants and 
loans. So there again, what we did was we 
decided that there had to be some ceiling 


'The President later corrected himself to say 
he meant two times as many food stamps. [Print- 
ed in the transcript) 
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someplace on the loans, because, very 
frankly, we found that, with the high inter- 
est rates 

Q. Are being abused. 

The President. some people were 
simply taking the government loan and re- 
investing it in Treasury notes and making a 
profit on the money they’d borrowed from 
the government. 

Q. Well, okay, now if we’re to believe the 
New York Times and the Washington Post 
and most of the networks, the suggestion is 
that you’re being deserted by your allies in 
the Senate, in the Congress, and even in 
parts of your administration in these diffi- 
cult times. Now, is this selective journalism? 
Are you frustrated with your relationships 
with the GOP? 

The President. No, not at all. We’ve been 
meeting—and granted, there are different 
proposals and ideas, but I think all of them 
sincerely intended. The simple problem is 
we are in a kind of emergency situation. 
And I think we have to treat it—and when 
you, a moment ago, said that, about biting 
the bullet and so forth, I think even though 
I have pointed out that as far as the really, 
truly needy are concerned, I think we are 
maintaining the safety net. 


But I do believe that we’ve got to recog- 
nize that this recession has been the result 
of a number of years of practices that have 
led to these high interest rates. Now, today 
there’s only one thing that causes those 
high interest rates, and that is that right out 


in the money markets themselves—even 
though last month inflation was only run- 
ning at a 3-percent rate, annualized rate, 
that we’ve come all the way down to that. 
And since October Ist, averaging it out 
since October Ist, it has averaged 4.1 per- 
cent. Now, that would indicate that interest 
rates, which are dictated by inflation—if 
you're going to lend money and you know 
that there’s an inflation rate that every year 
is depreciating the value of the dollar you 
lend, you have to get back enough in inter- 
est to offset that, plus the earnings that you 
want on top of that money. 

If—at a 3-percent interest rate, you could 
say that, or—I mean, an inflation rate—that 
interest rates should be less than 8 percent, 
and they're not. And one of the reasons is, 
having been burned over the last few dec- 
ades so many times, the markets just don’t 
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believe that inflation is not going to go back 
up. They have seen that rollercoaster effect 
of the money supply zooming up as it did in 
1980—the fastest rate of increase in our his- 
tory in the last 6 months of 1980. But then 
when they pulled the string on it, it 
zoomed way down below what it should be, 
and supply and demand—the result was 
that inflation went zooming up again. And 
this, I think, is what the money market sus- 
pects. 

They can’t believe that we’re going to go 
forward and that this is—we’re going to 
continue this fight against inflation. 

Q. So, will you pin down the doubt about 
the success of your program as being the 
main reason why interest rates have stayed 
so firmly well above inflation 

The President. That or the very fact that 
they don’t really believe that the Congress 
will continue with the program of reducing 
government spending and_ so forth. 
Now 

Q. Are they turning around? I mean, do 
you think there’s support 

The President. Well, right now you see— 
you know, the battle goes on as it did the 
last year, and so we have submitted billions 
of dollars, tens of billions of dollars in cuts, 
and so far there’s no indication that the 
opposition is going to accept those. 

I feel that we are going to get together. 
We have to. But I think we also have to get 
together something—in the same tone of 
what you said—of: “Look, government is 
the cause of this; government has to restore 
the balance.” Government has to reduce 
the amount of money that it’s taking from 
the people. Government has to allow the 
private sector—the economy to expand, 
provide the jobs the people need, and that 
means continuing on this anti-inflationary 
pattern. 

Q. Is it a case of both of us biting the 
bullet? We’ve got to bite the bullet; so has 
the government. 

The President. Yeah, to a certain extent, 
yes. 

Q. Well, without setting your feet in con- 
crete, when do you think—when do you 
hope that the interest rates will start tum- 
bling, and how much by? 

The President. Well, I have to believe 
that we’re going to see a few points’ drop 
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between now and summer—now, not as 
much as I'd like to see, but I think we are 
going to see that. And maybe then as there 
are increasing signs that we are bottoming 
out in this recession, then I think we might 
see more of that. 

Q. Two points is very significant, if you 
said by summer. Even if you are wrong, 
say, like even by next winter—I mean, for 
this particular region, two points, maybe 
three points. Do you really think we could 
do it in 6 months? Two or three points 
drop, people could get homes two or three 
points less? 

The President. Well, I've had 

Q. Perhaps? Maybe? 

The President. projections of this 
kind given to me by economists and— 
[laughter] 

Q. He said your feet are not in concrete, 
but do you think, perhaps? 

The President. Yes, | have to believe that. 
We've seen that one start down and that 
there was a little flurry and like a half a 
point up and a half a point here. But I think 
that was the beginning, and I think—I 


know that I’m really basically speaking of 


short-term loans. What the situation will be 


with long-term, I think is going to depend 


on what we 
and the Congress, all of us—come up with 
in this program, how closely they come to 
meeting what we’ve asked for with regard 
to reductions in spending, that sort of thing. 

Q. Yes, we'd really like you to expand a 
bit more on how optimistic you are on the 
outcome of the budget struggle between 
yourself and Congress. I mean, this time, 
the number of rallying points that you have 
at your disposal are a good deal more limit- 
ed to start with anyway than this time last 
year. 

The President. Well, I'm still optimistic, 
because I know that there are well-inten- 
tioned people up there on both sides of the 
aisle that really are serious-minded about 
the welfare of the Nation. And I think 
when the chips are finally down that we 
will. 

Q. You have said, in the best of the Post 
traditional headlines, “Put up or shut up.” 

The President. Yeah. 

Q. And I think all New Yorkers respond- 
ed to that. And you were quite unequivocal 
when you said, “Put up or shut up.” In 


and by “we” I mean myself 


other words, you were saying, “If anyone’s 
got a better idea ws 

The President. Yes. 

om please come to me.” Has anyone 
come up with a better ideaP I guess not. 

The President. Well, not—no, there’ve 
been maybe a dozen proposals, but they 
didn’t meet what I think are the three 
basics. I think that the program that we 
have in place is the best answer, the funda- 
mentals of that program, for getting us back 
on a sound economic footing. And it calls 
for a reduction, of course, in government 
spending, a real reduction. It calls also for 
the national security and ensuring the na- 
tional security. And it calls for the incentive 
tax cut program that we sponsored both in 
the individual and the business accelerated 
depreciation and so forth. Those. 

Now, I think that any program—I think 
there’s flexibility in there in a number of 
ways. If you'll remember, we discussed last 
year that I am willing to look at the tax 
structure for those places where, maybe, 
there are people getting unintended and 
undeserved tax breaks who should be—in 
other words, I hate to use the term that was 
given birth last year and then everyone 
thought it was a euphemism for tax in- 
creases, but, no, when I said, “revenue en- 
hancements,” well, we were talking about 
this thing. You know, to—I just read as late 
as today that it is estimated that $95 billion 
is lost in tax revenues every year. Well, 
that’s as much as they’re talking about for 
the whole deficit. But that type of thing. 
Suggestions in that. 

If they’re—someone will come in and if 
they want to discuss differences with regard 
to where government spending should be 
cut, but certainly coming back to the same 
goal of reducing government, my feet 
aren’t in concrete on those things. But so 
far nothing has been forthcoming except 
some voices raised saying to me, “Well, we 
don’t like what you've submitted. Submit 
something else.” Well, I negotiated too long 
for a union to believe that that’s the way 
you do it. They suggest something and then 
you start toward each other. 

Q. We understand your administration’s 
discussing bringing forward the 10-percent 
tax cut and making it retroactive to Jan. 1 
this year. Would you be in favor of that? 
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The President. \f it could be done practi- 
cally. But we really looked at that because, 
yes, we were interested in that. We were 
interested, because I think if we’d gotten 
the whole package last year, if they had 


given us the tax cut beginning in January of 


1981, 10 percent and not the 5 percent, I 
think very likely we could have avoided this 
recession. And so, I would think about that. 
But from Treasury, as we looked into it, 
the whole mechanical probiem of it and the 
actual gain over and above the problems 
that it created just didn’t make it look 
worthwhile. 
Q. So it’s not likely to run. 
The President. It’s not likely to be done. 
Q. No. 
The Middle East 


Could we turn to international—this is an 
international question, also, as you recog- 
nize a New York question. How could you 
assure the Jews of the city, this city, who 
came out very strongly for you in the elec- 
tion, how could you assure the—that you 
haven’t abandoned them and Israel? You 
know, many of the Jews in this city feel 
very hurt. And now maybe the lines are 
crossed, but that’s the way we hear it. 

The President. 1 think they are, and 
we've tried to meet with leaders of various 
groups and organizations in the Jewish com- 
munity to explain—particularly last year 
over the AWACS deal—what it was that we 
were trying to do. And I can assure you—in 
fact, it will be in my remarks tonight—that 
we remain without qualification pledged to 
the security and the support of Israel. 

Q. Then you do feel the lines have been 
somewhere crossed? 

The President. Yes. Let me 
AWACS issue to begin with. 

Here is Israel, virtually one of the small- 
est of the nations, outnumbered a hundred 
to one, basically by countries that—other 
than Egypt—have still—well, until Saudi 
Arabia softened its position—declaring that 
Israel does not have a right to exist as a 
nation. So, Israel retains a military capacity 
that is backbreaking for them. 

The answer to Israel’s security is long- 
time peace. The United States is dedi- 
cated—and was before I ever got here, as 
witness Camp David—to helping in this 
process. I think that one of the only ways 
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we can bring this about is if we can per- 
suade, particularly the more moderate Arab 
nations, to see this situation as Egypt did— 
and Egypt was the one that was at war— 
and to bring them into where we can sit 
down and they can recognize that we 
intend to be fair as an outsider in here 
trying to help. 

So, what we have been—this is one of the 
reasons we have been trying to develop this 
relationship and let them know that we 
want peace for everybody there. 

Q. Is the thought, Mr. President, that pre- 
vious to that, that the American Govern- 
ment was so, to coin a phrase, “pathologi- 
cally tied into Israel,” that even the moder- 
ate Arab countries felt they were so threat- 
ened, not so much by Israel but by the so- 
called almighty American arm and got 
scared into something and doing something 
that they would not have normally done. 
And then by—what you're saying is by bal- 
ancing it, we both have a right hand and a 
left hand. 

The President. Well, no, I don’t think 
they were. I think that you'll find among 
those same moderate nations that they have 
much more of a concern of the threat of 
the Soviet Union in the Middle East. And 
Egypt certainly did not. Sadat did not 
change because of any pressure from us. 
You know, he had inherited the alliance 
with the Soviet Union. And he finally had it 
up to here with them, and he kicked them 
out, and then made that great overture that 
led to where we are today. 

But, no, I believe it is a case of—and 
Prime Minister Begin, when he visited 
Washington, I told him this and what we 
were going to do, and I told him that we 
were allies and that in my view it was a 
two-way street, that we derived benefit as 
well as they did from the relationship, and 
that we were completely dedicated to the 
preservation of the state of Israel. And this 
was the only, the supposed arm-twisting 
and everything that took place in the 
AWACS thing. This was all that I said 

Q. Arm-twisting. [Laughter] 

The President. but this was all that I 
said to the Senators. I told them that I be- 
lieve that this was the most useful step in 
the pursuit of peace. And many of them— 
they were—and I must say, the Senators 
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that I talked to were most sincere in their 
views, even those that—their concern was 
the security of Israel. And I got their votes 
when I was able to persuade them that it 
was equally my concern. 

I remember one day one of them, he 
stood up after we'd talked, and he 
“Well,” he said, “I’m going out of here and 
do some praying.” And I said, “Well, if you 
get a busy signal, it’s me in there ahead of 
vou.” [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, you also sent those Sen 
ators, I think I recall correctly, and to the 
Congress, a letter in which you pledged 
that the planes would not be—the deal 
wouldn't go through unless certain condi 
tions were fulfilled, one of which was that 
the United States would share in the intelli- 
gence gathered and have a say in the 
supply of that to any third party 

The President. You mean of the informa 
tion from the Saudis, from the AWACS. Yes 

Q. That’s right. 

The President. Yes 

Q. And I presume, of course, that that is 
still the case and that either it’s 
achieved or is in the process 
achieved. 

The President. 
out, yes. 

Q. And positively. That is, you'll be able 
to fulfill it 


said, 
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of being 
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Central America 


Q. Can we talk about the backyard of 
America? 

The President. The background of—— 

Q. The backyard. 

Q. Central America 

The President. Oh. 

Q. Do you think, in fact, that democracy 
can be saved in E] Salvador, and what can, 
should, or would we do if all hell breaks 
loose out there? 

The President. Well, 1 think it can be 
Did any of you see Duarte on “Face the 
Nation?” 

Q. Yes. 

The President. | thought he was very ef- 
fective. And his explanation, I have to say, | 
second what he was saying, because this is 
the concept that we have. And all the evi- 
dence that we have substantiates this, that 
here is the middle road. 


And he does have an extreme right down 
there. And he also has those guerrillas to 
the left. And we know of the efforts that he 
made to persuade the left groups, the guer- 
rillas, and amnesty promised them and all, 
if they'd join in this election. And they re- 
vealed, really, how true to the left they are, 
in that they wanted to be a part of govern- 
ment by negotiation without an election. 
And his was the group 

Q. Back to your old union stands, right? 

Q. But it’s very difficult, quite obvious- 
ly—as it was in Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia 
it’s very difficult to, obviously, separate FE] 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and so on and so forth 
And it comes to the obvious question: Cuba, 
we perceive, has fomented problems in 
Nicaragua. Nicaragua is feeding, we per- 
ceive, arms to El Salvadoran rebels. 

The President. Yes 

Q. It’s very difficult to draw a borderline 
on a map. How do we look at Central 
America front on and say, well, you're an El 
Salvadoran, you’re a Cuban, you’re a Nica- 
raguan? Quite obviously, they're so incredi- 
bly intermingled 

The President. Well, you have some de- 
there. You have Honduras; you 
have Costa Rica, who, well—Costa Rica was 
But now, Nica- 
ragua was a perfect example of where there 
was a coalition for the revolution, and 
against, in that case, you might say, the ex- 
treme right. But the coalition, the moder- 
ates and the leftists and so forth, got togeth- 
er. But the 
pretty soon the moderates were no longer 
part of the government. And it all was com- 
pletely left. 

And if you will remember, at the inaugu- 
ration, Castro was there, a representative of 
the Soviet Union. And Castro proclaimed— 
and no one put him down for it—pro- 
that here on the mainland of 
America was the first Communist 

Q. But, Mr. President 

The President. state 

Q. de we sit down, do we take a back 
seat to Afghanistan? Do we see Afghanistan 
roll—the Russians rolling over Afghanistan? 
Do we the Cubans rolling through 
Angola, the Cubans rolling through Nicara- 
gua, the Cubans feeding El Salvador? Now, 


mocracies 


the showcase of democracy 


once victory was achieved, 


claimed 


see 
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no one wants to get in another Vietnam, of 
course 

The President. No. 

; but, indeed, what is 
result? What do we do? 

The President. Well, in all of those things, 
we are embarked on certain courses. For 
example, with regard to Angola. When we 
took office, the whole negotiations for Na- 
mibia were on dead center and stopped. 
You know, there is what’s called a contact 
group, and there are the frontline African 
states and so forth concerned with this and 
South Africa. Now, we have gotten those 
negotiations back underway, and we are 
most hopeful that we can persuade 

Q. So, can we promise the Poles some- 
thing? Can we promise the Nicaraguans 
something? Can we promise the—can we 
promise them anything? 

The President. We showed—— 

Q. We can’t send Americans. 

The President. We showed our intention 
to Nicaragua at the very beginning when 
we renewed a grant to them. And the grant 
was on—this was before they were quite as 
openly left—before they'd gotten rid of 
some of their moderates. And we withdrew 
the balance of the grant when we found 
they’d lied, because they—at the time of 
the grant, they promised us that they would 
not in any way intervene in Salvador. 

Q. Shouldn’t we punish them some way? 
Shouldn’t we punish them some way, some- 
how? 

The President. Well, we took the money 
away from them. But right now, you know, 
there is the possibility they themselves have 
expressed the willingness to talk. Mexico 
has suggested itself to intervene. 

In all these places, I know it’s quite a 
checker game, but it doesn’t mean that 
we're interested in one and neglecting an- 
other. Right now, I think with this election 
coming up, Salvador—and we didn’t start 
that, is was there—has been the key. And 
yet our aid economically is several times 
greater than anything we’re doing with 
regard to military supplies to help them. 

And, no, we’re not—we don’t have any 
plans to send any combat forces anyplace. 

Q. No plans? 

The President. No. 
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The Nation’s Economy 


Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Mr. 
President, one thing you might want to 
clarify. Back on the economy, when you 
mentioned the inflation rate, when you said 
3 percent, you said “annualized.” Three 
percent was the monthly rate. 

The President. Yes—well, no. I said-—— 

Q. Four and a half. 

The President. ——that February, if you 
annualized the February rate 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. | see. 

The President. because it would an- 
nualize out to only 3 percent over the-—— 

Q. We need this guy as a reporter on the 
New York Post. [Laughter] 

Q. And there are some figures out today 
which are suggesting it’s nearer 1 percent. 

Q. May I ask permission to ask one small 
question? 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Sure. 
Let’s go ahead with one more quick one 
and then scoot out. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. But it’s something which causes me a 
lot of anxiety. I try to write about it. We 
have this vast Soviet rearmament, and it’s 
got to the point where the United States 
has to do its own bit of catching up to ra- 
tionalize the situation and bring some bal- 
ance into confronting situations. And we 
also have the capital of the world, the West- 
ern capital. Do you give some thought from 
time to time or is there any current ap- 
proach to thinking in terms of the use of 
our main weapon in that area, of capital, of 
the capital which the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet bloc obviously wish to borrow with 
which (a) to buy food, and (b) of course, to 
buy high Western technology with which to 
make even a bigger quantitative leap in 
their rearmament program? 

The President. Well, I think the economic 
signs are there now of what has happened 
to the Soviet Union from this big buildup. 
They are in deep trouble, and so are their 
satellites. And this is why we’ve had Jim 
Buckley ? and his group over there 

Q. Yes, I was wondering about the suc- 
cess of that mission. 


2 Under Secretary of State for Security As- 
sistance, Science and Technology. 
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The President. Now, I'll be meeting with 
him when I get back. He just got back this 
weekend, and so I haven’t had a report. 
This is what he’s talking to the allies about, 
is the curtailing of credit to the Soviet 
Union, because I think they’ve run out of 
hard cash and they economically are very 
vulnerable right at the moment. 

They’ve deprived their people; they’ve 
lowered their standard of living just to con- 
tinue with this massive buildup. And I must 
say they’ve been tremendously successful 
with it. They’re—not only quantitatively 
but qualitatively—militarily they have been 
an industrial giant. And this is one of the 
reasons why we can’t retreat on what we’re 
doing, because I believe we’ve come to the 
point that we must go at the matter of real- 
istically reducing, if not totally eliminating, 
the nuclear weapon, the threat to the 
world. 

And I think to do that we have to sit 
across the table from them with the 
strength that we haven’t had for the last 
decade in which they’ve got a stake in 
maybe doing something of this kind, and 
particularly now in their economic situa- 
tion. But before this we were unilaterally 
disarming. They didn’t have to give in and 
make any deal about disarming. And I think 
what we're doing in Geneva reveals some- 
thing about their lack of sincerity now in 
this whole matter, because we don’t have 
anything there and they have 300, and 
we're saying we won't put anything there if 
you'll take your 300 away. And they so far 
haven’t been willing to meet. 

But I think that’s a pretty good indication 
of how important it is that you sit on the 
other side of the table with some chips of 
your own that you can throw in the pot. 


Note: The interview began at 3:28 p.m. in 
the Empire Suite at the New York Hilton 
Hotel. Participating were Roger Wood, New 
York Post executive editor, Bruce Rothwell, 
editorial page editor, Steve Dunlavy, metro- 
politan editor, Niles Lathem, Washington 
bureau chief, George Arzt, city hall bureau 
chief, and Joey Adams, columnist. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 24. 


Charitable Fund-Raising 





Executive Order 12353. March 23, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to support 
and facilitate fund-raising on behalf of vol- 
untary agencies through on-the-job solicita- 
tions of Federal employees and members of 
the uniformed services, and to ensure that 
the recipient agencies are responsible in the 
uses of the monies so raised, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management shall make arrange- 
ments for such national voluntary health 
and welfare agencies and such other nation- 
al voluntary agencies as may be appropriate 
to solicit contributions from Federal em- 
ployees and members of the uniformed 
services at their places of employment or 
duty. These arrangements shall take the 
form of an annual Combined Federal Cam- 
paign in which eligible voluntary agencies 
are authorized to take part. 

Sec. 2. The Director shall establish criteria 
for determining the eligibility of voluntary 
agencies that may participate in each of the 
annual Combined Federal Campaigns. 

Sec. 3. In making arrangements for the 
Combined Federal Campaign, the Director 
is authorized, in his discretion, to consult 
with the Departments and agencies con- 
cerned, representatives of the employees 
and members to be solicited, and, to the 
extent practicable, representatives of volun- 
tary agencies seeking to participate in a 
Combined Federal Campaign. 

Sec. 4. The arrangements made by the 
Director shall (a) ensure that all contribu- 
tions are voluntary, that there is no coer- 
cion, and that individuals have the option of 
disclosing their contribution or keeping it 
confidential, (b) designate the specific 
period during which the annual solicitation 
may be conducted, and (c) permit only one 
annual solicitation except in cases of emer- 
gency or disaster appeals for which specific 
provision shall be made by the Director. 

Sec. 5. Subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe, the Director may 
authorize a local principal combined fund 
organization to manage a local Combined 
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Federal Campaign. Such authorization shall, 
if made, ensure at a minimum that the local 
principal combined fund organization oper- 
ates subject to the direction and control of 
the Director and such local Federal coordi- 
nating entities as he may establish; manages 
the local campaign fairly and equitably; 
consults with and considers advice from in- 
terested parties and organizations; and pub- 
lishes reports of its management of the local 
campaign. 

Sec. 6. The forms for the solicitation of 
funds shall clearly specify the eligible agen- 
cies and provide a direct means to desig- 
nate funds to such agencies. Where alloca- 
tion of undesignated funds by the local 
principal combined fund organization is au- 
thorized by the Director, prominent notice 
of the authorization for such allocation shall 
be provided on the solicitation forms. 

Sec. 7. This Order shall not apply to solici- 
tations conducted by organizations com- 
posed of civilian employees or members of 
the uniformed services among their own 
members for organizational support or for 
the benefit of welfare funds for their mem- 
bers. Such solicitations shall be conducted 
under policies and procedures approved by 
the head of the Department or agency con- 
cerned. 

Sec. 8. The Director shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
implement this Order. 

Sec. 9. Executive Order No. 10927, as 
amended, is revoked. Notwithstanding that 
revocation, directives issued under that 
Order shall continue in effect until revoked 
or modified under the provisions of this 
Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 23, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:26 a.m., March 24, 1982} 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 24. 
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Private Sector Initiatives 





Remarks at a Meeting With Chief Executive 
Officers of National Organizations. 
March 24, 1982 





Really, I should be applauding you. I 
think your presence here disproves an old 
Army myth: never volunteer. 

Well, we’re delighted you could all come. 
And I won't use that cliche from so many 
mystery movies—you all know or are won- 
dering why I asked you here. You all know. 
I just hope that Bill Verity and John Filer 
are right—that your being here means that 
you're ready to make a commitment to this 
project. It’s not only close to my heart, it’s 
important to the future of our country. We 
want to rebuild America, not from the gov- 
ernment down, but from the people up, all 
of us together as partners, community by 
community, and I’m asking you today to 
help us make it work. 

Our system of economic freedom has pro- 
vided more opportunity, more mobility, 
more abundance, and distributed it all more 
widely among our people than any time or 
anywhere else on Earth. Personal initiative, 
ingenuity, industry, and reward helped 
make America the envy of the world. I say 
“helped,” because always there was that 
extra dimension of faith, friendship, and 
brotherhood that made us good neighbors, 
good people, and made America a great 
country. 


[At this point, the President was interrupted 
by a 2-way radio carried by someone in the 
press section. | 


What’d you say? [Laughter] The press 
conference is Monday. [Laughter] 

But recently, I must say—I flew to flood- 
stricken Fort Wayne, Indiana. And as I said 
last night in New York, I discovered that we 
still have that spirit we’ve always had. I saw 
again how Americans can rally together in 
times of trouble. Certainly it was a terrible 
tragedy for many people, but at the same 
time you had to be inspired by what you 
saw. My first sight was walking up to a 
dike—the water was right at the level of 
the top of the dike and standing on that 
dike, hundreds of young people who had 
volunteered, standing there in a line and 
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passing those heavy sandbags to keep that 
dike line up above the flood crest. One of 
them gave me his boots, and so I took my 
place in the line for a little while. A young 
lady told me she’d been there for 3 days. 
They were all volunteers, girls and boys 
from all backgrounds, all the mix that you 
would find anytime, anyplace in America, 
of the kind of people that make up an 
American group. And looking at their 
happy and enthusiastic faces while they 
were doing this—and I heard they’d been 
there since early morning and it was 
coming on evening, then, and there was no 
griping about what was going on—I just 
looked at them, and I thought I was looking 
at the face of the future in America. And I 
can tell you, the future looked mighty good. 

We've always done well when we’ve had 
the courage to believe in ourselves and in 
our capacity to perform great deeds. We 
got in trouble when we started looking to 
government for too many answers, when 
we listened to those who insisted that 
making a government bigger would make 
America better. Well, forgive me, but I 
happen to believe that the best view of big 
government is in the rear view mirror as 
you're driving away from it. [Laughter] 

I know they were well-intentioned with 
all the social experiments, but too often 
their cure only led to despair and depend- 
ency for the very people that needed genu- 
ine opportunity. The era of rising savings, 
investment, productivity growth, and tech- 
nological supremacy that we once knew 
somehow seemed to slip further from our 
grasp. Did we forget that government is the 
people’s business, and every man, woman, 
and child becomes a shareholder with the 
first penny of tax paid? Did we forget that 
government must not supersede the will of 
the people or the responsibilities of the 
people in their communities? Did we forget 
that the function of government is not to 
confer happiness on us, but just to get out 
of the way and give us the opportunity to 
work out happiness for ourselves? 

Now, these are not Republican or Demo- 
cratic principles; they’re American princi- 
ples. Thirty years ago, John F. Kennedy 
said, “Only by doing the work ourselves can 
we hope in the long run to maintain the 
authority of the people over the state. 
Every time that we try to lift a problem 


from our own shoulders and shift that prob- 
lem to the hands of government, we are 
sacrificing the liberties of the people.” Well, 
he was right. We must reaffirm our faith in 
the people and put America’s future back 
in their hands. Now, this doesn’t mean, 
however, that we abandon our responsibil- 
ities to those in need. 

For 1983, we have proposed that 28 per- 
cent of all Federal spending go to the elder- 
ly, an average of $7,850 per individual in 
payments and services; that the Federal 
Government subsidize approximately 95 
million meals per day. In percent, that’s 14 
percent of all the meals that are served in 
the United States. Almost 7 million post- 
secondary awards or loans will be available 
to students or their parents through Federal 
student assistance programs. Through in- 
creased funding for Medicaid and Medicare, 
the Federal Government will provide medi- 
cal care for some 47 million aged, disabled, 
and needy Americans, about 20 percent of 
our total population and 99 percent of those 
who are over 65. 

Approximately $2.8 billion wili be spent 
on training and employment programs, pro- 
viding skills for almost 1 million low- 
income, disadvantaged people, 90 percent 
of whom will be below the age of 25 or 
recipients of Federal aid to families. Spend- 
ing on essential services will not go down, 
as some would have us believe, it'll go up. 

But you know as leaders of your major 
national organizations that too much taxing, 
spending, and control from Washington 
leads to bigger and bigger problems. Only 
when the human spirit is allowed to invent 
and create, only when individuals are given 
a personal stake in deciding their destiny 
and benefiting from their own risks, only 
then can societies remain dynamic, prosper- 
ous, progressive, and free. 

So we're restoring incentives for personal 
enterprise. We’re encouraging self-reliance 
again. And as a complementary action, 
we've launched a nationwide effort to en- 
courage citizens to join with us, find where 
need exists, and then to organize volunteer 
groups to meet those needs. 

Bill Verity, Chairman of our private 
sector initiatives task force, is spending 
about 23 hours every day. He’s recently re- 
tired, so he’s taking it easy. [Laughter] He’s 
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doing this, trying to build partnerships be- 
tween the public and private sectors in 
every community of America. 

Already, 20 Governors have expressed an 
interest in forming statewide task forces 
and several have started putting in place 
their own statewide groups. Eighty to 90 
community partnerships are already in ex- 
istence in one form or another. And now, 
many new groups are being formed, thanks 
to the efforts of his task force. 

This is a good beginning. But today, with 
you, we want to kick off a much greater 
effort. What we need now are your organi- 
zations, which do such a fine job represent- 
ing individual groups at the grassroots, to 
step in and help us. The corporations, 
unions, churches, family farms, and mom- 
and-pop stores all across the country look to 
you for leadership. 

We're not asking you to take over the 
social welfare system. What we’re asking is 
that you give generously of your time, your 
know-how, and your imagination. And then 
we'd like to publicize your own good works, 
so that together, we can strengthen this 
system which is such a mighty engine for 
human progress. 

I hope that we can count on your making 
private sector initiatives a top priority for 
the balance of this administration. Some of 
you are already taking the initiative. Let 
me just cite a few examples of what’s being 
done to point out the enormous potential 
for good, nationwide. 

John Filer, the PSI task force liaison with 
national organizations, is chairman of the 
board of the National Alliance of Business. 
NAB is coordinating a major campaign to 
find jobs for youth this summer, targeting 
100 cities across the country. They'll be 
looking to you for support. And I should 
warn you, this won’t be the last time you 
hear from me about this project. 

Bill Verity has done some great things in 
his hometown, Middletown, Ohio. The com- 
munity partnership they established took 
inventory of all Federal funds coming into 
the city. The U.S. Chamber then shared this 
example with their members, and now 36 
local chambers have formed their own part- 
nerships. 

I’m also told 150 communities have been 
targeted by the U.S. Chamber for special 
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attention, to encourage them to establish 
public-private partnerships. 

Sandy Trowbridge, president of the NAM, 
has requested his members to offer special 
help to job-training agencies, city halls, col- 
leges, school systems, and neighborhood 
groups, to provide worthy social services. 
Sandy has stressed that there’s a clear-cut 
relationship between stable, productive 
communities and the ability of companies 
to attract and retain skilled employees. And 
he’s even gone ahead and printed up this 
brochure, which is kind of a checklist to 
help firms assess their community’s needs 
and then decide how to help. 

One of the greatest roadblocks to job- 
training and personal advancement is inad- 
equate education. This problem is especially 
troubling in the black community, where 
too many of our black children are not ac- 
quiring the skills they will need. Led by Dr. 
Nathan Wright and Mrs. Leon Sullivan, 
black Americans are planning to mobilize 
over 60 major organizations and 500,000 
black community volunteers to attack this 
problem at its root. The drive will be called 
the National Assault on Illiteracy program, 
and you can be sure that we'll be looking to 
help them any way we can. 

Americans are ready to act, and they’ll 
respond when asked. Those youngsters I 
told you about in Fort Wayne—within 24 
hours after they were up there on the dikes 
and doing that, the volunteers started, and 
they ended up with 30,000 volunteers who 
laid a million sandbags. And even with the 
oncoming rain, additional rain, the dikes 
held, and Fort Wayne people are now going 
back to their own homes; the waters have 
gone down. 

I think it’s significant that despite these 
difficult times when you would expect the 
average charity drive to fall short of its goal, 
that the United Way set a new record in 
last year’s campaign. The dollar value of 
total time volunteered by Americans is now 
estimated at $64% billion. One recent poll 
showed that 44 percent of adults who got 
involved in volunteer work in the last year 
did it because someone asked them. Isn’t 
that really what it’s all aboutP—that each of 
us does have an obligation, a personal re- 
sponsibility to give something back to this 
country which has given us so much? We 
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can't all be the best, but we can each give 
our best, and America deserves no less. 

Each of you here today is an acknowl- 
edged leader, a mover, and shaker. Well, let 
us start asking ourselves in 1982, “What did 
I do today that will help a fellow American 
in need?” And if the answer is nothing, the 
next question should be, “Well, what am I 
going to do about that tomorrow?” 

With your help, we have begun to make 
the changes in Washington that America 
needs. And it’s time to take this program 
and make it work at the grassroots. 

I think back to a statement Herb Brooks 
made that seems more and more meaning- 
ful everyday. You know that name; he’s 
coach of the New York Rangers. But as you 
probably remember, he coached those 
young Americans of our Olympic hockey 
team that made us so proud at Lake Placid 
when they defeated that great Russian 
team. Coach Brooks was in the locker room 
with his team before they took the ice. He 
wanted to fill his players with confidence to 
play the game of their lives, and he told 
them, “You're born to be a player; you are 
meant to be here at this time. This is your 
moment.” And, as you know, when they left 
the ice, those kids were chanting, “U.S.A., 
U.S.A.” 

Well, this is your moment—our moment, 
I should say, yours and mine—our chance to 
correct the mistakes of the past, our chance 
to justify the brief time that we spent here. 
We're not asking you for a miracle; we’re 
doing what needs to be done. So help us do 
what we know is right and help us to do 
what we know will work. 

Thank you for being here today for the 
cause that unites us. Maybe I’ve told some 
of you this story, or maybe someone else 
has told you. But I just have to tell you, I 
have a great admiration for people like you 
and what you are doing in this regard— 
people who can go out and solicit others, 
ask them for money. I’ve never been good 
at that. I always get self-conscious. That’s 
why I’m in government. Now we don’t ask 
for it; we just take it. [Laughter] 

But I have to tell you the little story 
about the gentleman who finally accepted 
the job of chairman of the charity commit- 
tee in his hometown, and he looked at all 
the records. And then he went to a gentle- 
man, and this was some time ago, back 


when $90 thousand a year was an awful lot 
of income, more than it is now. And he 
said, “Our records show that your income is 
above $90 thousand a year, and yet you’ve 
never contributed to the local charity.” And 
the old fellow said: “Do your records also 
show that my widowed children [mother] 
was left with four children and absolutely 
destitute?” He said, “Do they show that my 
older brother was disabled in the war, has 
been totally disabled ever since?” And kind 
of abashed, the chairman said, “Well, no, 
our records don’t show that.” And he said, 
“Well, I don’t do anything for them, why 
should I do something for you?” [Laughter] 

Now, forgive me, but I’m already late for 
my next appointment. And Bill Verity and 
John Filer will have some important busi- 
ness with you. So I leave it to them, and 
again, God bless you, and thank you very 
much for being here. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:51 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 





Appointment of Wyatt Durrette as a 
Member. March 24, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Wyatt Durrette to be a 
member of the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations for a term of 2 
years. He would succeed Mary E. Wall. 

Mr. Durrette is currently a partner in the 
law firm of Maloney and Chess in Fairfax 
and Richmond. He was a member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates in 1972-1978 
and served on the courts of justice, conser- 
vation and natural resources, and education 
committees. He taught at Northern Virginia 
Community College in 1969-1971, Golden 
Gate University in 1966-1967, the Universi- 
ty of Maryland in 1967-1978, and Virginia 
Military Institute in 1962-1964. 

He graduated from Virginia Military In- 
stitute (B.S., 1961), Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty (M.S., 1966), and Washington and Lee 
University School of Law (LL.B., 1964). He 
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is married, has six children, and resides in 
Vienna, Va. He was born February 21, 
1938. 


25th Anniversary of the European 
Community 





Statement by the President. 
March 24, 1982 





This year, 1982, marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Treaties of Rome. 
These documents established the European 
Community, then the second largest trad- 
ing entity in the world and an emerging 
influence in international relations. 

In his State of the Union message in 1957, 
President Eisenhower welcomed the efforts 
of “our European friends to develop an in- 
tegrated community.” Every administration 
since then has supported that goal. We be- 
lieved then, and believe now, that a united 
Europe would achieve economic progress, 
would play a more effective role in world 
affairs, and would be better able to join the 


United States in preserving world peace 
and security. The European Community has 
more than redeemed our faith in its pur- 


poses. We should not underestimate the 
progress made in the past quarter century. 
From a gleam in the eyes of Jean Monnet 
and others, the Community has become an 
irreversible and dynamic reality. 

Let me reaffirm clearly the support of 
this administration for European unity. We 
consider a strong and united Europe not a 
rival, but a partner. As we enter the second 
quarter century of relations between the 
European Community and the United 
States, we face economic and political chal- 
lenges as difficult as those which confronted 
our predecessors in 1957. However, the re- 
lationship between Western Europe and 
the United States has changed fundamental- 
ly. In those days the United States was the 
dominant partner, and Europe had a more 
dependent role. Now the economic weight 
of the two sides is more evenly balanced. 
The gross domestic product of the Europe- 
an Community is comparable to that of the 
United States. The United States looks to 
Europe today for cooperation in a spirit of 
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full partnership commensurate with its eco- 
nomic and political importance. 

Both Europe and the United States recog- 
nize that partnership involves responsibil- 
ities. These responsibilities apply to the eco- 
nomic area in particular where we both 
have the responsibility to avoid actions 
which have an adverse impact on our trad- 
ing partners and to preserve our free trad- 
ing system. They also extend to our 
common security interests, where we have 
the responsibility to cooperate on support 
for like-minded countries seeking closer 
Western ties, and to resist the efforts of 
those who do not share our values to extend 
their power and influence. The European 
Community, as well as the United States, 
will provide responsible leadership in these 
areas in the years ahead. 

I have every confidence that in the 
coming quarter century, we will build an 
even more productive relationship between 
the European Community and the United 
States. As we commemorate the achieve- 
ments of men like Jean Monnet, we must 
follow his example and those of the other 
giants of that generation, looking ahead 
with vision, courage, and optimism. 


Standby Petroleum Allocation 
Legislation 





Statement on Senate Vote Sustaining the 
Veto of S. 1503. March 24, 1982 





I want to thank the Members of the 
Senate who have just voted to sustain my 
veto of the standby petroleum allocation 
act. 

I am especially grateful to Senators 
Baker, Stevens, Laxalt, Nickles, and Mat- 
tingly. They displayed an extraordinary 
degree of teamwork and personal leader- 
ship that made today’s victory possible. 

Today’s vote was an expression of confi- 
dence that our marketplace and the good 
sense of the American people provide our 
best lines of defense against any future in- 
terruptions of energy supplies. 

America has recently embarked upon a 
new path in energy—a path that is leading 
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us toward greater production, expanded 
storage, and reduced reliance upon foreign 
energy sources. Those who voted to sustain 
this veto fully understood that greater 
energy independence is the best prepara- 
tion America can make for the future. 


Loyalty Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4912. March 24, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Among the blessings of this wonderful 
land are our free institutions. Americans are 
guaranteed freedom of speech, religion, and 
the press and the right to assemble and 
petition for the redress of grievances. Our 
citizens cherish their liberty and their right 
to be protected against the unwarranted in- 
trusion of government. Our freedoms have 
been hard-won and will be preserved. 

Other countries are not so fortunate. 
Time and time again, individuals, groups, 
and whole peoples have been subjected to 
tyrannies and deprivations. When thought- 
ful Americans witness the oppression, even 
terror, that is so prevalent in many other 
parts of the world, they cannot help but 
feel a deep and abiding appreciation for, 
and renewed loyalty to, our own Nation and 
its ideals. 

Americans prize their diversity but are 
united in a shared allegiance to our Nation’s 
tradition of justice and liberty for all. We 
have fought for these traditions in the past, 
and we will not permit their erosion in the 
future. 

It is altogether fitting that we set aside a 
day for reflection on our stake in democra- 
cy and in its highest purpose—the advance- 
ment of the freedom and dignity of man- 
kind. 

By joint resolution approved July 18, 
1958 (72 Stat. 369, 36 U.S.C. 162), Congress 
has designated May 1 of every year as Loy- 
alty Day in order to encourage all Ameri- 
cans to reflect upon our national institu- 
tions, our heritage of freedom, and what it 
means to be an American. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, call 
upon all Americans and patriotic, civic, and 
educational organizations to observe Satur- 
day, May 1, 1982, as Loyalty Day, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

I call upon all Government officials to 
display the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings and grounds on that 
day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 24th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:33 a.m., March 25, 1982) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 25. 


National Recognition Day for Nurses, 
1982 





Proclamation 4913. 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


March 24, 1982 





A Proclamation 


Scientific advancements in recent years 
have dramatically expanded the role of 
nurses in our health care system, and their 
knowledge and skills have increased to 
keep pace with new technologies and meth- 
ods of treatments. 

Yet, the very core of nursing—caring for 
patients at the bedside—remains_ un- 
changed. Nurses bring a special compassion 
and concern for the patient and for the 
patient’s family. 

Nurses play a vital role in educating 
people in how to avoid illness and promote 
good health. 

Nurses are essential to every health care 
setting—in hospitals, nursing homes, ambu- 
latory care centers, and patients’ homes. 
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Cardiac, post-surgical, trauma, and burn 
units require intensive nursing care around 
the clock. Community health nurses enable 
the elderly to receive needed care in their 
own homes. Nurses trained in maternal and 
child health provide much of the care in 
urban and rural clinics. 

Nurses with specialized training treat 
cancer patients, stroke victims, and psychi- 
atric patients. Nurse researchers are devel- 
oping new and better ways to improve 
nursing practice, reduce patient stress, and 
help patients and their families cope with 
illness. 

The nurses of this country deserve our 
gratitude for their personal and professional 
contributions to the improved health of 
American citizens. 

The Congress has, by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 263, Public Law 97-57, demonstrated 
its commitment by requesting me to desig- 
nate May 6, 1982, as National Recognition 
Day for Nurses. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 6, 1982, as National 
Recognition Day for Nurses. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 24th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:34 a.m., March 25, 1982] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 25. 


Visit of President Alessandro Pertini of 
Italy 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
March 25, 1982 





President Reagan. President Pertini, 
today all America welcomes you with an 
open heart. This, I understand, is your first 
visit to the United States. We consider it an 
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honor to have with us a friend who has 
sacrificed so much for the cause of freedom. 

Mr. President, Italy and the United States 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the defense of 
democratic government and human free- 
dom. In these perilous times, both our peo- 
ples may find comfort in the partnership 
that has developed between our nations. 
The great Roman orator Cicero once said, 
“Friendship makes prosperity more brilliant 
and lightens adversity by dividing and shar- 
ing it.” Well, whether it be good times or 
bad, our two peoples have demonstrated 
beyond any doubt that Italy and the United 
States are and will be friends. 

This bond is not solely due to the mag- 
nificent contributions Americans of Italian 
descent have made in this land. Certainly 
all Americans are aware of these contribu- 
tions in the arts, in business and industry, 
and in government. They are monuments 
of which we are rightfully proud. Our 
brotherhood is one of soul as well as blood. 
If there had never been a migration from 
your country, we would still be kindred 
spirits because of our common ideals. 

Today these ideals are threatened, but it 
is heartening to see how they draw us 
closer together. Your unwavering support of 
the Western alliance, your willingness to do 
your part and more for the protection of 
freedom are much appreciated by the 
people of the United States. 

It is said that actions speak louder than 
words. Well, if that be true, certainly all the 
world has heard your message. Your coun- 
try was one of the first major powers to 
step forward to participate in the Sinai 
peacekeeping force. Just as vital to peace 
was your willingness to provide the Alliance 
the means of maintaining a credible nuclear 
deterrent as a counterbalance to a massive 
Soviet buildup. And you were quick to sup- 
port the oppressed peoples of Afghanistan 
and Poland. 

These commitments to peace and free- 
dom demonstrate that Italy is no passive 
ally or fair-weather friend but instead is an 
indispensable partner. One would expect 
nothing less from a people that produced 
men like Giuseppe Garibaldi, in whose 
heart burned a flame that united all of 
Italy. 
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In recent years, the Italian people have 
fought a grim battle against a foe every bit 
as threatening to freedom and independ- 
ence as foreign tanks or nuclear missiles. A 
gang of brutal and inhuman thugs, aided 
and abetted by foreign powers, sought to 
destroy Italy’s democracy by acts of sheer 
terror. You, Mr. President, know better 
than most the consequences of submitting 
to such gangs and what this could mean. 
The fight against these terrorists has been 
costly. Aldo Moro and many others, men 
and women who had much to contribute, 
who still had much to live for, were cut 
down. 

It takes a special kind of strength to face 
such an adversary while maintaining demo- 
cratic institutions. All those who love liberty 
have prayed for your success. Today I con- 
gratulate you and the Italian people for 
your fortitude. It appears that you are on 
your way to victory over these cowardly 
criminals. 

I extend to you now, on behalf of all 
Americans, our thanks for everything that 
was done to free General James Dozier. 
This triumph over evil has inspired good 
and decent people everywhere. 

Mr. President, the world is entering a 
new era of human history. The time com- 
monly known as the postwar period has 
come to a close. Human freedom faces tre- 
mendous challenges. Its future rests upon 
the shoulders of the citizens of a small 
number of democratic nations. This heavy 
weight must be carried, or it will be lost for 
generations, as Rome with all her glory was 
destroyed by the barbarians and then en- 
gulfed by the Dark Ages. The preservation 
of freedom is not a task for the weak. We 
have confidence that the Italian people, 
rich in heritage and strong in character, like 
the people of the United States, will meet 
the historic responsibility before us. 

Today, Mr. President, marks the 25th an- 
niversary of the Treaty of Rome, which cre- 
ated the Common Market, an agreement 
that has demonstrated even to the most 
skeptical that free and independent nations 
can successfully and effectively work to- 
gether for mutual benefit. Today, let us, the 
representatives of two powerful forces, de- 
cency and freedom, agree that we will face 
the challenges of the future together and 


that in times of prosperity and adversity our 
friendship will stand. 

Mr. President, I look forward to visiting 
your country in June, and I welcome you 
now to the United States. May the ties be- 
tween us be always as strong as they are 
today. 

President Pertini [In English]. Thank you 
very much. 

[In Italian] Mr. President, the warmth of 
the welcome you have extended to me on 
behalf of the United States and my great 
pleasure in listening to your words at the 
start of this my first visit to this great coun- 
try are the fruit of a very deep-rooted 
friendship and understanding between our 
peoples, for it was to the American Revolu- 
tion, its inherent principles, and also to the 
Declaration of Rights that the Italian looked 
as they brought about the unity of Italy in 
the Risorgimento. And it was to Rome, to 
Italy, and to their history that often turned 
the thoughts of those Americans who in 
Philadelphia drafted the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Over more than two centuries, the con- 
tacts between our peoples have become ex- 
tremely close in all fields. A precious blood 
tie has grown up between us. You number 
among the people of the United States that 
group of Italians who have proved so indus- 
trious, vigorous, and loyal. And we Italians 
will never forget that American soldiers 
have twice lost their lives for the independ- 
ence and liberty of Italy and Europe during 
two world wars. This friendship between 
Italy and the United States does not, there- 
fore, follow the dictates of cool diplomatic 
calculation, but instead has its roots in the 
fertile ground of the history of our peoples. 

The conversations which myself and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Colombo, 
are to have with you, Mr. President, as well 
as with other officials of the government 
and Congress of the United States, these 
conversations will provide an important 
forum for the discussion of many aspects of 
the Italo-American relations and common 
intents as proposed within the framework 
of the Atlantic Alliance. 

Mr. President, the main reason for my 
presence here on American soil is, however, 
to bear witness to certain cherished ideals, 
aspirations, and values, for it was through 
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these that the Pilgrim Fathers and those 
fleeing from political, religious, and racial 
persecution found in America the opportu- 
nity to live a peaceful, free, and civilized 
life. 

For these same ideals, we have fought 
together in Europe. And for these same 
ideals, we much continue to struggle with 
tenacity and optimism within the frame- 
work of international bodies and _institu- 
tions. In this way, we reaffirm to the maxi- 
mum our common faith in free and freely 
governed peoples. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:13 a.m. 
on the South Lawn of the White House, 
where President Pertini was given a formal 
welcome with full military honors. Presi- 
dent Pertini’s remarks were translated by 
an interpreter. 

Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents met privately in the Oval Office and 
were then joined by the Vice President, Sec- 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister Emilio Colombo, and 
William P. Clark, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. The two Presi- 
dents then met, together with their delega- 
tions, in the Cabinet Room. 


Visit of President Pertini of Italy 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
March 25, 1982 





President Reagan. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I've just completed extremely useful talks 
with a man who embodies the essential 
qualities we have in mind when we men- 
tion such terms as “principle,” “staunch- 
ness,” “courage,” and most important, 
“friend.” I refer to the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic, Sandro Pertini. 
President Pertini in a very real sense not 
only symbolizes but indeed helps forge the 
close ties which bind our two peoples and 
countries. 

In our talks this morning, I made a point 
of reiterating to President Pertini the deep 
admiration which Americans feel for the 
constructive and courageous role Italy is in- 
creasingly playing on the world stage. 
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Our country, of course, has special rea- 
sons for appreciating that role. We applaud 
Italy’s consistently strong support for the 
Atlantic Alliance. We applaud her decision 
to participate actively in the search for a 
Middle East peace. We’re deeply moved by 
the tireless battle she is waging against the 
scourge of international terrorism—a battle 
so recently dramatized for us with the 
heartlifting liberation of General Dozier by 
Italian security forces. 

President Pertini’s long and sometimes 
lonely fight against the evils of totalitarian 
oppression give him exceptional credentials 
as a man of integrity and resolution. He was 
among the first to speak out publicly against 
Soviet actions in Poland. For this reason, I 
welcome the chance to share his insights on 
a number of critical international issues, in- 
cluding the Polish crisis, the continuing 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, and our 
joint determination to defeat international 
terrorism, the situation in Central America, 
and the status of the peace process in the 
Middle East. 

It’s a great honor to have President Per- 
tini with us, and I look forward to seeing 
him again when I visit his country in June. 

President Pertini {In Italian]. 1 am very 
pleased with my meeting with President 
Reagan, which I looked forward to for a 
long time and which has fully met with my 
expectations. I was certain that we would 
immediately understand one another. Our 
talk was characterized by that cordiality 
and frankness which mark the relationship 
between our two countries. 

Even before leaving on this trip I had 
had the opportunity to emphasize to you 
members of the press how sincerely we Ital- 
ians share with the other Europeans, possi- 
bly to an even greater degree, the deep 
appreciation for the decisive help given us 
by the Americans during the last two world 
conflicts, to defend the independence and 
liberty of our continent, how deeply we feel 
the need to keep alive the common ideals 
of our Western civilization—a love of free- 
dom, of social justice, of peace, of human 
rights, and therefore the reciprocal under- 
standing between these two shores of the 
Atlantic. 

I have also recalled how there exists be- 
tween Italy and the United States still an- 
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other deep bond—as sentimental as it is 
real—that of the presence in America of so 
many citizens of Italian origin. All these 
reasons for a strong and lasting understand- 
ing, based on common ideals, have been 
recalled by President Reagan and me in our 
meeting today, a meeting which, from the 
very beginning has engendered between us 
a spontaneous flow of friendship. 

We have also reviewed those political and 
economic issues most relevant to the cur- 
rent international climate, which will be 
discussed in depth by Secretary of State 
Haig and Foreign Minister Colombo. We 
will be able to continue our warm and fruit- 
ful exchange of ideas when President 
Reagan returns my visit in Rome next June. 

I'm looking forward to furthering my 
direct contact with the dynamic American 
way of life, here in Washington and in my 
successive visits to other great cities in the 
United States. I will be happy to meet first- 
hand the generous American people, for 
whom I have deep admiration and who 
have moved me with the warmth of their 
welcome. 

[In English] Thank you very much. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 11:47 a.m. 
to reporters assembled on the South 
Grounds of the White House. President 
Pertini’s remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. 


Zoo and Aquarium Month, 1982 





Proclamation 4914. March 25, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

Zoos and aquariums play a major role in 
the cultural life of our nation, providing a 
wholesome recreational and educational en- 
vironment for more than 125 million visi- 
tors and a living classroom for some 20 mil- 
lion school children each year. 

Among the 200 zoos and aquariums locat- 
ed in the United States are some of the 
finest facilities in the world. Many of our 
zoos and aquariums have pioneered in ef- 


forts to conserve the thousands of species 
they house. They have also collaborated 
with institutions around the globe to pre- 
serve wildlife and to develop more sophisti- 
cated techniques for exhibiting animals in a 
natural setting. 

Animals are a universal language, and 
they have appeal to people everywhere. By 
enabling us to experience animals firsthand 
and to learn about their habitats, zoos and 
aquariums have become a valuable and 
unique asset. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the month of June, 1982, 
as Zoo and Aquarium Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:35 a.m., March 25, 1982) 


International Communication Agency 





Nomination of Ronald L. Trowbridge To Be 
Associate Director for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. March 25, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ronald L. Trowbridge to 
be Associate Director of the International 
Communication Agency (for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs). He would succeed 
Alice S. Ilchman. 

Mr. Trowbridge is currently Director of 
the Office of Private Sector Programs at the 
International Communication Agency. Prior 
to that, he was vice president at Hillsdale 
College in Michigan. For a number of years, 
he served as editor of the Michigan Acade- 
mician, the journal of the Michigan Acade- 
my of Science, Arts and Letters. He was a 
professor of English at the Universities of 
Michigan and Eastern Michigan. He was 
city councilman in Ann Arbor, Mich., in 
1955-1959. In addition, he has published 
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articles on English literature, 
thought, and higher education. 

He graduated from the University of 
Michigan (B.A., M.A., Ph. D., 1956-1967). 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Falls Church, Va. He was born De- 
cember 4, 1937. 


political 


Cyprus Conflict 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. March 25, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the provision of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 
the past 60 days toward reaching a negoti- 
ated settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

In the course of continuing discussion of 
the United Nations “evaluation” of the in- 
tercommunal negotiations, the Greek Cyp- 
riot and Turkish Cypriot negotiators met on 
February 1, 8, 18, and 22 and March 3, 10, 
17 and 22. The negotiators are examining 
the ideas and concepts postulated by the 
“evaluation” seeking agreement on “points 
of coincidence” among the issues under dis- 
cussion between the communities. Meetings 
have been serious and businesslike focusing 
on detailed analysis of specific points. 

The United Nations deserves our high 
praise for its rare combination of patience 
and energy in working to resolve the 
Cyprus problem. United Nations Secretary 
General Perez de Cuellar has repeatedly 
expressed his interest in working to resolve 
the Cyprus issue. This commitment com- 
bined with his unique background on the 
Cyprus problem reinforces hopes for prog- 
ress. Likewise, the Special Representative of 
the Secretary General on Cyprus, Ambassa- 
dor Gobbi, is proceeding with remarkable 
diplomatic skill to promote an environment 
congenial to substantive negotiation. 

I wish to reemphasize the concern of my 
Administration over Cyprus and the com- 
mitment of the United States to assist the 
United Nations in its effort to foster a just, 
fair and lasting settlement to the Cyprus 
problem. Resolution of the Cyprus problem 
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is a priority for the United States and, as 
evidenced by the United Nations sponsor- 
ship of the intercommunal talks, an interna- 
tional priority as well. We believe that the 
intercommunal negotiations, as epitomized 
by the ongoing discussion of the United Na- 
tions “evaluation,” provide the best course 
for resolving the Cyprus dilemma. Doubt- 
lessly, the negotiating path will be protract- 
ed with obstacles to be overcome. With pa- 
tience, energy and innovative effort, how- 
ever, mutually acceptable solutions to out- 
standing differences are possible. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Charles H. Percy, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Visit of President Pertini of Italy 





Toast at the State Dinner. March 25, 1982 





President Pertini and distinguished guests: 

While looking over President Pertini’s 
schedule, I noted that, consistent with his 
interest in the arts, he'll be attending the 
theater while in San Francisco. Now, Mr. 
President, if I could be so bold as to make a 
personal suggestion: In a few years when 
your term of office is coming to a close, you 
might consider making the theater a second 
career. [Laughter] For an energetic man 
like yourself, there are interesting opportu- 
nities. I know that it works one way, and it 
might work in reverse. [Laughter] 

But seriously, all of us wish you a wonder- 
ful tour on this, your first visit to our coun- 
try. We only regret that we’ve had to wait 
so long to be your host. 

Tonight we honor a man who, had he 
never become President of his country, 
would still inspire awe from those who 
meet him. The overwhelming respect of his 
countrymen has resulted in his election by 
an unprecedented margin—832 out of 995 
votes cast in the electoral assembly. This 
tribute was due to the recognition by all 
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Italians of his courage and integrity, and he 
hasn’t let his people down. 

President Pertini has been second to 
none in upholding those principles of politi- 
cal freedom which bind all who love liberty. 
Shortly after his election, he said, “If some- 
one offered me, who has always been a so- 
cialist, the most radical social reform at the 
expense of freedom, I would refuse, be- 
cause freedom must never be _ bartered 
away.” Such commitment to freedom found 
in decent people of both left and right 
offers us all hope for a better tomorrow. 

All of his life, President Pertini has tried 
to remain true to these ideals. As a young 
man, he fought the onslaught of fascism 
then threatening humanity. He was impris- 
oned for his opposition to Mussolini and 
later was sentenced to death by the Nazis. 
This kind of brutal experience turned many 
in those days away from democracy and 
toward totalitarianism. President Pertini 
never wavered from his democratic ideals. 

As it was for many nations, the last 
decade was a trying time for Italy. Italy 
faced a sinister challenge that shook its 
system to the roots. Like Fascists and Nazis, 
Red Terrorists sought to undermine faith in 
democracy by demoralizing the people. The 
Italian people needed a symbol of strength 
and a symbol of courage and they found 
that symbol in President Pertini. 

One of his first actions was to protest the 
trials of Soviet dissidents in Moscow. Few 
Western leaders have expressed such sin- 
cere moral outrage over Soviet oppression 
in Afghanistan and Poland. Perhaps tonight 
we should realize that the solidarity that 
unites all those devoted to freedom far tran- 
scends the limited differences between the 
democratic right and the democratic left. 

President Pertini, we’re in a unique posi- 
tion to prove to the world that freedom 
works, that people with different domestic 
policies can work together if liberty is 
threatened. 

I've enjoyed the meetings today, and | 
thank you for honoring us with this visit. 
Now, may I ask all of you to join me in a 
toast to President Pertini and to the Italian 
people. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at approxi- 
mately 9:39 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. President Pertini re- 


sponded in Italian. His toast was not in- 
cluded in the transcript released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary. 


National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 
1982 


Proclamation 4915. March 25, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

Transportation is essential to the develop- 
ment, defense, and enjoyment of our coun- 
try. Pacing the evolution of our nation, 
transportation keeps America moving, pro- 
ducing, and growing. 

Our earliest settlements flourished on the 
banks of our river systems—our first ave- 
nues of transportation that serve us still. 
Following trails blazed by the pioneers trav- 
eling west, the Interstate Highways remind 
us of the great strides we have taken in 
transportation. 

Completion of the transcontinental rail- 
road in 1869 ushered in a new era of trans- 
portation. Steel tracks stretched across the 
country to open the west, link our seacoasts, 
and strengthen American commerce. 

From its humble beginnings at Kitty 
Hawk, the U.S. aviation industry has grown 
to include a vast network of airports and 
commercial and private aircraft that fly mil- 
lions of people and an _ ever-increasing 
amount of cargo. 

As our cities grew, transit systems devel- 
oped to provide people with affordable and 
convenient transportation. This century 
brought the automobile, truck, intercity 
bus, and an expanded road system that in- 
cludes thousands of miles of Interstate 
Highways. 

The American maritime industry con- 
nects the inland and coastal ports of the 
United States with port cities around the 
globe and transports U.S. agricultural, 
mining, and industrial products to foreign 
shores. 

Each of these elements of our transporta- 
tion system also contributes to a vital con- 
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cern—our national defense. The great ca 
pacity of our system to move supplies and 
to transport men and equipment in times of 
emergency is a cornerstone of our defense. 
It allows our nation to respond rapidly and 
in force to threats to our security anywhere 
in the world. 

To recognize the critical importance of 
our transportation system and to honor the 
millions of Americans who build, operate, 
maintain, and safeguard this vital network, 
we designate one week each year as Nation- 
al Transportation Week. 

By joint resolution, the Congress on May 
16, 1957, requested the President to pro- 
claim the third Friday in each May as Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Day, and by 
joint resolution of May 14, 1962, requested 
the President to designate the week in 
which that Friday falls as National Trans- 
portation Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Friday, May 21, 1982, as 
National Defense Transportation Day, and 
the week beginning May 16, 1982, as Na- 
tional Transportation Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:34 a.m., March 26, 1982) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 26 


Meeting With Black Clergymen 


Remarks at a White House Luncheon. 
March 26, 1982 


The President. 'm going to keep you 


from eating for a few minutes just here, 
before we serve. I've been an after-lunch 


and after-dinner speaker so many times that 
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I thought for a change I might be a before- 
lunch speaker. 

But, good afternoon and welcome to the 
White House. It’s a great pleasure, and I’m 
happy to have this opportunity to speak to- 
gether with you. In Mark, chapter three, 
there’s a verse that’s associated with Abra- 
ham Lincoln—that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. Divisions among the 
American people have been a concern of 
many Presidents, not just President Lincoln. 
Understanding there’s some concern in the 
black community about this administration, 
I thought it would be helpful to break 
bread and talk about it. 

If I believed some of the things that I’ve 
heard and read about this administration’s 
program, I'd be concerned, too. [Laughter] 
We've been accused of just about every- 
thing. But the accusation, seriously, that 
bothers me the most is the charge that we 
don’t care about the poor and the disadvan- 
taged. And it bothers me because it isn’t 
true. 

When I elected, our country was 
facing a major economic crisis. Inflation, 
running at 14 percent, was destroying 
people’s savings and brutally attacking the 
elderly and others on fixed incomes. At the 
same time, unemployment had reached just 
about 8 million. The prime interest rate was 
21 percent, destroying the dream of home 
ownership for everyone but a very select 
few. We couldn’t permit this to go on. If 
inflation had kept running at the rate it was 
before the 1980 election rather than the 
rate that we've achieved in the last 6 
months, a family of four on a fixed income 
of $15,000 would be $994 poorer in pur- 
chasing power than they are today. I don’t 
have to tell you what an extra $994 means 
to people of that income, or anyone else for 
that matter. 

And contrary to popular perception, 
we've brought down interest rates five 
points already and more progress is expect- 
ed. Unemployment remains too high; there 
is no question about that. It was too high 
when I entered office. But I can assure you 
we're doing our level best to create a re- 
vived economy that will mean more jobs 
and more opportunity for all Americans. 

I don’t think anyone in this room quarrels 
with the goal of a healthy economy. Yet 


was 
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some would have you believe that we’ve 
attacked the poor in order to accomplish 
our goals. This administration has been 
criticized, for example, for reducing a job- 
training program in this time of great un- 
employment from $3.2 billion to—in the 
budget we’ve requested for "83—$1.8 bil- 
lion. Well, yes, we did that. But did we 
reduce needed job-training in this time of 
unemployment? Out of that $3.2 billion 
program, only $592 million went for actual 
job training. Out of our $1.8 billion pro- 
gram, $1% billion will actually go for job 
training. It seems that in the previous pro- 
gram, there was a certain amount of admin- 
istrative overhead. [Laughter] 

But many of you are aware that we've 
proposed a 14 percent increase in direct 
spending for traditionally black colleges in 
the 1983 budget over what was spent in 
1982. Similarly, we’ve budgeted increases 
for Head Start, social security, Medicaid, 
Medicare, and other safety net programs 

When people complain about budget 
cuts, what they’re often referring to is a cut 
in the rate of that had 


increase been 


planned for some social programs. The fact 


is that overall social spending is higher this 
year than it has ever been, and it will be 
higher next year than it is this year. 

But let’s admit one thing: It’s necessary to 
get control of the cost of some of these 
spending programs, because some of them 
were too top heavy with bureaucracy. Some 
well-meaning programs robbed recipients 
of their dignity, trapped them into a de 
pendency that left them with idle time, less 
in self-respect, and little prospect of a 
better future. 

Now, this is not a white or a black issue; 
it’s a basic human issue of how a free gov- 
ernment should treat its citizens of all races 
And even with the best of intentions, many 
of the old programs failed millions of our 
citizens. You know that and I know that. 
And the time has come to try something 
new. 

Just a few days ago, I sent the Congress 
enterprise zone legislation which provides 
powerful incentives for job-producing busi- 
nesses to locate in the economically blight- 
ed areas. We want to make it profitable for 


business to provide opportunity to some of 


this country’s most deprived citizens. If this 


experiment works, it can provide a blue- 
print for future projects all across America. 

Yes, we’re trying new methods, and when 
that happens people sometimes get ner- 
vous. But there was much more to fear 
from standing still, as overgrown govern- 
ment collapsed under its own weight in 
runaway taxes. 

Inflation and interest rates undermine 
the national economy. I honestly believe it’s 
better to create jobs by restoring the econo- 
my than to provide handouts. And I believe 
a majority of Americans of all races agree. 
Nothing will be better for our people and 
for a healthy economy than that. 

Now, this doesn’t mean that we shouldn't 
be concerned about the desperate condition 
of the less fortunate. I’m aware that as 
members of the black clergy, you are in the 
frontline providing help for those who need 
it most. You represent a noble heritage. 
Black churches started colleges when the 
doors of learning in other colleges were 
closed. And black churches provided a 
place for the elderly, care for the sick, and 
counselling for the troubled when there 
was just no other way. 

I know this, and I say it sincerely: Praise 
God for all that you’ve done and all that 
you continue to do. And today, whatever 
the government does, we must build upon 
the spirit that you represent. 

I believe that America’s churches, white 
and black, have an important role to play in 
the life of this Nation. Our Savior said, “‘in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, you have done 
it unto me.” Well, too many churches are 
Sunday morning churches and not seven- 
day-a-week churches. 

Guests. Amen! 

The President. 1 believe the black clergy 
can lead the way. You’ve already shown, 
with faith and hard work, how much can be 
accomplished. And I hope your example 
will teach other churches about their poten- 
tial. 

Now, this isn’t to suggest that charity can 
replace all government programs. But 
wouldn't it be better for the human spirit 
and for the soul of this Nation to encourage 
people to accept more responsibility to care 
for one another, rather than leaving those 
tasks to paid bureaucrats? 
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Guests. Amen! 

The President. | am confident the Ameri- 
can people are capable of great things. Pri- 
vate citizens may not solve all the prob- 
lems, but each one of us can do something. 
You know the joy of service to others or 
you wouldn’t be here. There’s an old hymn 
that says it all: “If I can help somebody as I 
pass along, if I can cheer somebody with a 
word of song, if I can show somebody 
where he’s traveling wrong, then my living 
will not be in vain.” 

I hope that this visit will help us under- 
stand each other a little better. I've long 
subscribed to a belief that a lot of the ills of 
the world will disappear when we talk to 
each other instead of about each other. 

And so, I’m happy that you're here. I 
need your help. We're going to eat now, 
and then I’m going to come back and we'll 
have a dialog instead of more monolog from 
me. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
Following the luncheon, the President held 
a question-and-answer session with the 
clergymen. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 





Appointment of Rita Di Martino as 
Alternate U.S. Representative on the 
Executive Board. March 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Rita Di Martino to be Alter- 
nate Representative of the United States of 
America on the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. She would 
succeed George I. Lythcott. 

She is presently district manager, public 
relations, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. She was senior business consult- 
ant for the New York State Department of 
Commerce in 1974-1978. She was with 
Thomas McGrath and Associates, Inc., in 
New York City in 1968-1974. 

She graduated from Richmond College 
(B.A., 1974) and Long Island University 
(M.P.A., 1977). She has three children and 
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resides in Staten Island, New York. She was 
born March 7, 1937. 


Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 





Appointment of Three Members. 
March 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Architectural and Trans- 
portation Barriers Compliance Board for 
terms expiring December 3, 1984. 


Scott Moore Duncan would succeed Patrick G. 
Casey. He is currently serving as president of 
Scott Duncan and Co., a public relations firm 
in Houston, Tex. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Houston (B.A., 1978). Mr. Duncan 
resides in Houston. He was born April 27, 
1951, in Harlingen, Tex. 

Mary Alice Ford would succeed David S. Cruz- 
Velez. She is currently serving as a State repre- 
sentative in Oregon. She graduated from Stan- 
ford University. She has three children and re- 
sides in Portland, Oreg. She was born April 23, 
1935. 

Charles R. Hauser would succeed Walter Hope 
Richter. He is currently president of Hauser 
Associates, a design consulting firm in Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Hauser attended Washington Universi- 
ty School of Architecture and graduated from 
Rhode Island School of Design in 1964. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in At- 
lanta, Ga. He was born February 17, 1941. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 20 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Indiana as a result of severe 
storms and flooding, beginning on or about 





March 12, which caused extensive property 
damage. 


March 21 

The President returned to the 
House from Camp David, Md. 

The President spoke by telephone to 
space shuttle Columbia astronauts Jack R. 
Lousma and C. Gordon Fullerton in Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., prior to the March 22 
launch of the shuttle’s third flight. 


White 


March 22 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, Secretary of Agri- 


culture John R. Block, and members of 


congressional agricultural committees; 


—Foreign Minister Yoshio Sakurauchi of 


Japan; 

—members of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission and the Poison Pre- 
vention Week Council, to mark the be- 
ginning of Poison Prevention Week, 
1982; 

—Premier John W. D. Swan of Bermuda; 

—the Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Federalism. 


March 23 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet Council on Commerce and 
Trade. 


March 24 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—State and local officials, to discuss the 
enterprise zones legislation; 
—former President Gerald R. Ford; 
—the Cabinet Council on Legal Affairs, to 
discuss drug enforcement. 


March 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—Minister of Foreign Relations Bernd 
Niehaus Quesada of Costa Rica, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs Fidel Chavez 
Mena of El Salvador, and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs César Elvir 
Sierra of Honduras; 

—the National Security Council. 

The President has designated Benjamin 
F. Baer as President of the United States 
Parole Commission. 

The President announced that the Vice 
President will visit Japan, Korea, and Singa- 
pore in late April. He will also visit Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. The Vice President is 
visiting these countries at the invitation of 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki of Japan, 
Prime Minister Chang Soon Yoo of the Re- 
public of Korea, and Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew of Singapore. The Vice President 
looks forward to this opportunity to reaf- 
firm the close and abiding friendship the 
United States enjoys with each of these 
three countries. The discussions with the 


Japanese, Korean, and Singapore leaders 


will center on significant matters of mutual 
interest. 


March 26 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 

Jr. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide $350 million in fiscal year 1982 to 
help implement his Caribbean Basin policy. 
These funds would go to countries threat- 
ened by severe economic problems, outside 
intervention in domestic political affairs, 
and uncontrolled internal violence. The 
funds would be distributed as follows: $128 
million for San Salvador, $70 million for 
Costa Rica, $50 million for Jamaica, $40 mil- 
lion for the Dominican Republic, $35 mil- 
lion for Honduras, $10 million for Belize, $5 
million for Haiti, and $12 million for region- 
al programs. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Services officers. 


Submitted March 22 


Manfred Eimer, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Director of 
the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, vice George William 
Ashworth, resigned. 


Heather J. Gradison, 

of Ohio, to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the term of 7 
years from January 1, 1982, vice Robert 
Coleman Gresham, term expired. 


Submitted March 25 


James L. Fyke, 

of Illinois, to be United States Marshal for 
the Central District of Illinois for the term 
of 4 years, vice Harry H. Marshall, term 
expired. 


Lawrence Y. Goldberg, 

of Rhode Island, to be General Counsel of 
the Federal Labor Relations Authority for a 
term of 5 years, vice H. Stephan Gordon, 
resigned, 

Joseph Robert Wright, Jr., 

of New York, to be Deputy Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, vice 
Edwin L. Harper. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 22 

Fact sheet: 

Energy developments during the Reagan 
administration 
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Checklist—Continued 

Released March 22—Continued 
Fact sheet: 

International energy developments 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on energy developments and 
oil supplies—by Danny Boggs, Executive 
Director of the Cabinet Council on Natural 
Resources, Henry Nau, Director for Interna- 
tional Economic Affairs, National Security 
Council, and Hunter Chiles, Director of 
Policy, Department of Energy 


Advance text: 
Remarks to representatives of agricultural 
publications and organizations on U.S. agri- 
cultural policy 


Released March 23 


Fact sheet: 
Administration’s enterprise zone proposal 
(two releases) 


Text: 
Draft legislation (Enterprise Zone Tax Act 
of 1982) 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the enterprise zone legis- 
lative proposal—by Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development Samuel R. Pierce, 
Jr., and Norman B. Ture, Under Secretary 
for Tax and Economic Affairs, Department 
of the Treasury 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual awards dinner of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in New York, N.Y. 


Released March 24 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on recommendations of the 
President’s Task Force on Private Sector 
Initiatives—by C. William Verity, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Task Force 





Checklist—Continued 
Released March 25 


Announcement: 

Nomination of James L. Fyke to be United 
States Marshal for the Central 
Illinois 


Announcement: 

Report to the President by James L. Buck- 
ley, Under Secretary of State for Security 
Assistance, Science and Technology, on the 
interagency mission to Europe to discuss 
the limitation of financial credits to the 
Soviet Union 


Released March 26 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Gary Loy Richardson to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma 


District of 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


Approved March 22 


H.J. Res. 373 / Public Law 97-157 
A joint resolution expressing the sens¢ 


Congress that the Government of th 
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Acts Approved—Continued 

Approved March 22—Continued 

Soviet Union should respect the rights of its 
citizens to practice their religion and to 
emigrate, and that these matters should be 
among the issues raised at the thirty-eighth 
meeting of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights at Geneva in February 
1982. 


H.J. Res. 348 / Public Law 97-158 

\ joint resolution to provide for the award- 
ing of a special gold medal to Her Majesty 
Queen Beatrix in recognition of the 1982 
bicentennial anniversary of diplomatic and 
trade relations between the Netherlands 
and the United States 


Approved March 24 


S. 2166 / Public Law 97-159 

An act to provide for the distribution within 
the United States of the International Com- 
munication Agency slide show entitled 
“Montana: The People Speak”. 


Approved March 26 


S. 2254 / Public Law 97-160 

An act to temporarily extend the authority 
to conduct experiments in flexible sched- 
ules and compressed schedules under the 
Federal Employees Flexible and 
pressed Work Schedules Act of 1978. 


Com- 
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Auto Workers, United. See United Auto Workers 
Automobile industry—9, 18, 65, 133, 202 
Aviation Administration, Federal. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 


Bald eagle, American. See Bicentennial Year of 
the American Bald Eagle and National Bald 
Eagle Day 

Bangladesh 
Agricultural assistance from U.S.—290 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S.—104 

Banks and banking, savings and loans. See Econo- 
my, national 

Barbados, Prime Minister—70, 296 

Bauxite, Jamaican—227 

Beans, kidney. See Agriculture and agricultural 
sector 

Belgium 
Ambassador to U.S.—186n 
Foreign Minister—123, 185, 186n 
Prime Minister—123, 185 
U.S. Ambassador—186n. 

Belize, Caribbean Basin initiative assistance—325 

Bermuda, Premier—345 

Bicentennial Year of the American Bald Eagle 
and National Bald Eagle Day—93 

Big Brothers/ Big Sisters—205 

Biomedical and _ behavioral research. See 
President's Commission for the Study of Ethi- 
cal Problems in Medicine and Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research 

Birth control, President’s views—194 

Black Caucus of Local Elected Officials, National. 
See National Black Caucus of Local Elected Of- 
ficials 

Black County Officials, National Association of. 
See National Association of Black County Offi- 
cials 

Black history month. See National Afro-American 
(Black) History Month 

Black Mayors, National Conference of. See Na- 
tional Conference of Black Mayors 
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Blacks 
Colleges, aid. See Colleges and universities 
Editors, meeting with President—345 
State and local government representation— 
304 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, Commit- 
tee for Purchase from the—270 
Block grants, Federal. See State and local govern- 
ments 
Board. See other part of title 
Bolivia 
Agricultural assistance from U.S.—290 
Ambassador to U.S.—123 
Boy Scouts of America—123 
Brazil, President—176 
Broadcasting to Cuba, Presidential Commission 
on. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba 
Brotherhood Week, National. See National Broth- 
erhood Week 
Budget, Federal 
Administration policies—57, 130, 132, 164, 184, 
189, 191, 200, 203, 245, 248, 249, 265, 277, 
292, 305, 309, 310, 317, 336 
Constitutional amendment to balance—57 
Cost control survey, private sector—283 
Deficit—57, 58, 78, 128, 134, 145, 146, 
159, 163, 164, 179, 187, 188, 200, 235, 
249, 250, 259, 262, 263, 265, 292, 295, 
305, 309, 310, 315, 318, 336, 339 
Discussions, general—12 
Fiscal year 1982—220, 315, 325, 345 
Fiscal year 1983—11, 12, 127, 129, 145, 157, 
191, 195, 200, 205, 211, 231, 262, 315, 3:5 
Fiscal year 1984—211 
Rescissions and deferrals—68, 121, 199, 343 
Statistics—163, 164, 234 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Omnibus. See 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
Building Sciences, National Institute of. See Na- 
tional Institute of Building Sciences 
Bureau. See other part of title 
Business Committee on Jamaica, U.S. See U.S. 
Business Committee on Jamaica 
Business and industry 
See also Small businesses 
Antitrust activities—253 
Caribbean Basin assistance—220 
Investment rate—146, 154, 159 
Modernization and expansion—44 
Productivity—163, 234, 237, 305, 339 
Business Roundtable—297 
Busing—191, 238 


CARICOM. See Caribbean Common Market 
CETA. See Comprehensive Employment 

Training Act 
CIA. See Central Intelligence Agency 
Cabinet 

See also specific positions 

Meetings with President—12, 33, 96, 231, < 
Cabinet Councils 

Commerce and Trade—12, 255 


and 





Cabinet Councils—Continued 
Economic Affairs—97, 176 
Food and Agriculture—231 
Human Resources—33, 256, 297 
Legal Policy—95 
California 
Beef cattle industry—345 
Disaster—11, 12 
President's visits—11, 264, 272, 273, 
U.S. district judges—34, 97, 298, 299 
U.S. marshal—97 
Cameroon, Ambassador to U.S.—33 
Canada 
Caribbean Basin initiative—219, 220, 224, 32° 
324, 347 
Prime Minister—219 
Relations with U.S.—218 
Capitol Historical Society—231 
Caribbean Basin initiative—81l, 217, 224, 
231, 232, 322, 323, 347 
Caribbean Common Market—343 
Categorical grants, Federal. See State and local 
governments 
Census, Bureau of the 
ment of 
Yentral America. See Latin America 
Yentral American Democratic Community—222 
fentral Intelligence Agency, Director—21, 105 
chamber of Commerce, U.S. See U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 
Yharitable contributions, President’s—45 
thase Manhattan Bank—32n 
chemicals, import fees—241 
theese, distribution to disadvantaged persons— 
122 
thief of Protocol for White House. See State, De 
partment of 
thildren and 
goals—309 
chile, U.S. Ambassador—123 
china 
Premier—242 
Relations with U.S.—242 
Trade with U.S.—205 
Chinese New Year—73 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va.—231, 232 
( 
( 


See Commerce, Depart 


youth, administration’s economi 


Yircuit judges, U.S. See U.S. circuit judges 
rities, National League of 
of Cities 
Civil rights 
See also Human rights 
President’s views—20, 37, 40, 
267, 311 
Civil Rights, Commission on—124, 155, 191 
Classified information. See 
security 
Clean Air Act—8] 
Clemson University footbail team—96 
Clorox Company—71 
Clothespins, imports—214 
Coal miners, health and safety—127 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart 
ment of 


See National League 


42, 81, 159, 161 


Defense and national 
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Colleges and universities 
See also Education 
Administration policies—236 
Black colleges, aid—152 
Student loans—132, 136, 195, 345 
Colombia, Caribbean Basin initiative—220, 323, 
324, 347 
Columbia. See Space shuttle 
Combined Federal Campaign—17, 28, 264 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—347 
Budget—68, 122 
Census Bureau—246 
Deputy Secretary—20 
Economic Development Admiristration—133 
Energy Department Transition, Project Man- 
ager—20 
Export promotion—255 
Minority Business Development Agency—255 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion—106, 124 
Secretary—17, 20, 23, 28, 95, 241, 280 
commerce, international 
Administration policies—166 
Caribbean Basin initiative—220, 224 
East-West trade—205 
Exports, U.S.—231, 255, 278 
166, 209, 220, 224 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—214, 
242 
Generalized System of Preferences for devel 
oping countries—239, 343 
Imports, U.S.—214, 240, 280, 324 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S.—214, 239, 240 
Commission. See other part of title 
Committee. See other part of title 
Commodity Credit Corporation. See Agriculture 
Department of 
Communism—2, 6, 64, 224 
Community Services Administration—133 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
CETA) programs—133, 138, 196, 200, 340 
Comptroller of the Currency, Office of the. See 
Treasury, Department of the 
Comptroller General of the United States. See 
General Accounting Office 
Conference. See other part of title 
Congress 
Administration’s relations—77 
Bipartisan leadership, White House dinner—74 
Election campaigns—315 
Members, meetings with President 
at end of each issue 
Congressional Pro-Life Caucus—70 
Conrail—133 
Conservative 


2) O77 
233, 273 


Free trade principle—7, 


See Digest 


Political Action Conference—231 

Construction Industry Week, National. See Na- 
tional Construction Industry Week 

Consumer Cooperative Bank, National. See Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank 
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Consumer Price Index. See Economy, national 

Consumers’ Week, National. See National Con- 
sumers’ Week 

Convention. See other part of title 

Cost control in Federal government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control 

Costa Rica 
Caribbean Basin initiative assistance—325 
Central American Democratic Community 

member—222 

Council. See other part of title 

Counties, National Association of. See 
Association of Counties 

Courts-Martial, Manual for. See 
Courts-Martial 

Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 

Cuba 
El Salvador, involvement. See El Salvador 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua 
Premier—221 
Soviet weaponry—194, 221, 334 
Terrorism exportation—81, 221 

Cuba, Presidential Commission on Broadcasting 
to. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba 

Cuban and Haitian entrants to U.S.—68 

Customs procedures convention. See Internation- 
al Convention on the Simplification and Har- 
monization of Customs Procedures 

Cyprus 
Conflict resolution—88 
President—89 


Daily Oklahoman—312 
Dairy products and subsidies. See Agriculture and 
agricultural sector 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military departments 
Assistant Secretary—99 
Assistant to Secretary—20 
Budget—68, 122, 334 
Cost evaluation—188 
Deputy Secretary—20, 22, 110n 
Efficiency—306 
El Salvador, report on U.S. role—175 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—21, 271, 334 
National Security Agency—23 
Secretary—6, 8, 11, 12, 20, 21, 89, 103, 140, 
184, 194, 195, 204, 280, 289, 333, 334 
Trident II missile system—289 
Under Secretary—22 
U.S. Southern Command, 
Chief—87 
Defense and national security 
Administration officials’ roles—3, 21 
Administration policies—45, 55, 57, 58, 61, 77, 
82, 130, 133, 134, 139, 147, 152, 157, 164, 
181, 184, 189, 191, 201, 237, 259, 262, 277, 
292, 302, 306, 309, 313, 318 
Intelligence information protection—24, 41, 44, 
105 
Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 


National 


Manual for 


Commander in 
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Defense and national security—Continued 
Presidential directives, approval—34 
Statistics—308 

Department. See other part of title 

Des Moines Register—178 

Developing countries, Generalized System of 
Preferences for. See Commerce, international 

Diplomatic missions, chiefs—171, 197 

Disadvantaged persons 
Administration policies—78, 128, 137, 145, 201, 

235, 236, 309 
Cheese distribution—122 

District of Columbia—122 

District judges, U.S. See State to which assigned 

Dominica, Ambassador to U.S.—205 

Dominican Republic, Caribbean Basin initiative 
assistance—325 

Draft registration. See Selective Service System 

Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 

Dutch-American Friendship Year—186 


ERA. See Equal rights amendment 
EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity 
East-West trade. See Commerce, international 
Economic Advisers, Council of—11, 164, 178, 227 
Economic Development Administration. See 
Commerce, Department of 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President's. See 
President's Economic Policy Advisory Board 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981—131, 139, 
164, 165, 248, 251, 254 
Economic Report of the President—162, 178 
Economy, international 
Administration policies—166 
Interest rates—7 
Economy, national 
Consumer Price Index—226, 338 
Gross national product—29, 45, 55, 58, 117, 
130, 135, 137, 146, 153, 157, 163, 200, 234, 
235, 237, 245, 246, 249, 265, 339 
Growth—247 
Inflation—9, 55, 57, 59, 77, 128, 134, 135, 145, 
152, 163, 165, 166, 175, 179, 184, 188, 190, 
202, 226, 234-237, 245, 248, 249, 263-265, 
277, 292, 295, 303, 306, 309, 314, 317, 336, 
338 
Interest rates—55, 59, 77, 128, 134, 135, 145, 
149, 152, 163, 165, 166, 176, 188, 190, 202, 
234-236, 245, 246, 248, 250, 263-265, 277, 
292, 295, 303, 306, 308, 309, 313, 315, 317, 
336 
Monetary policy—130, 165, 188, 202, 234, 
313, 315 
Post-World War II era, comparison—235, 
Producer Price Index—295, 339 
Recession—1, 9, 29, 55, 76, 82, 128, 135, 
148, 149, 152, 165, 166, 175, 179, 182, 
200, 202, 236, 245, 259, 263, 265, 277, 
292, 295, 296, 304, 308, 313, 314, 315, 
338 


248, 


338 





Economy, national—Continued 
Recovery program—9, 29, 39, 48, 69, 76, 77, 
79, 90, 113, 116, 130, 131, 134, 137, 152, 153, 
154, 157, 159, 162, 163, 184, 190, 193, 200, 
203, 216, 235-237, 245, 248, 249, 253, 256, 
265, 292, 305, 309, 310, 313, 336, 337 
Savings and loans—29, 131, 148, 152, 182, 200, 
245, 250, 264, 265, 292, 306, 317, 339 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Prayer in schools—238 
President’s views—161 
Taxation of private institutions. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Budget—122, 345 
Dismantling—78, 235 
Institute of Museum Services—122 
National Institute of Education—210 
Organizational changes—261 
Education, National Institute of. See Education, 
Department of 
Egypt 
Agricultural assistance from U.S.—290, 298 
Ambassador to U.S.—110n., 171 
Economic progress agreement—178 
First Foreign Under Secretary—110n. 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—110n. 
President—108, 111, 115 
Relations with U.S.—108, 115 
U.S. Ambassador—110n. 
El Salvador 
Belgian-U.S. position—185 
Caribbean Basin initiative assistance—325 
Central American Democratic Community 
member—222 
Cuban involvement—222 
French-U.S. discussion—295 
Internal situation—221 
Nicaraguan involvement—221 
President—176 
U.S. role—175, 176, 189 
Elderly persons. See Aged persons 


Election Commission, Federal. See Federal Elec- 


tion Commission 
Employment and unemployment 


Administration policies—29, 42, 82, 132, 134, 
149, 175, 179, 182, 202, 237, 248, 295, 304, 


305, 309, 318 

Domestic—9 

Employment training—176 

Federal budget, relationship—200, 259, 
292, 315 

International—7 

Productivity, relationship—163 

Statistics—39, 48, 65, 128, 145, 146, 234, 26 
308, 317 

Unemployment insurance benefits—122, 
205 

Energy 

Conservation—123, 297 

Gasohol—180 

Natural gas—33, 179, 258, 312, 318 
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Energy—Continued 
Nuclear energy—104, 201, 278, 279 
Oil—77, 165, 219, 224, 280, 318, 338 
Synthetic fuels—150, 180 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—20 
Budget—122, 343 
Deputy Secretary—20 
Dismantling—20, 78, 235, 319 
Energy conservation standards, report—297 
Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 
Organizational changes—16, 150 
Secretary—20, 103, 104, 156, 280 
Sunset review—156 
Under Secretary—20 
Energy Education Day, National. See National 
Energy Education Day 
Energy resources commission. See Fiscal Ac- 
countability of the Nation’s Energy Resources, 
Commission on the 
Enterprise zones. See Urban affairs 
Entitlement programs, administration policies— 
39, 59, 78, 130, 132, 136, 137, 152, 158, 236 
Environment 
Administration policies—81 
Predator control—88 
President’s views—63 
Environmental Protection Agency—26, 98, 187, 
205 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
98, 119, 174, 177, 272, 346 
Equal rights amendment—168, 191 
Ethical problems in medicine. See President’s 
Commission for the Study of Ethical Problems 
in Medicine and Biomedical and Behavioral 
Research 
Europe, nuclear weapons reduction—2, 61 
European Atomic Energy Community—278, 279 
European Community, Commission of the—97 
European Community Council of Heads of Gov- 
ernment—123, 185 
European Management Forum Symposium—90 
European Parliament—281, 282 
Excise taxes. See Taxation 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
units 
Export-Import Bank of the United States—326 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Families with Dependent Children, Aid to. See 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

Fascism—2 

Federal Aviation Administration. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. See Justice, De- 
partment of 

Federal Council on the Aging—124, 301, 346 

Federal departments and agencies 
Cost control survey. See Private Sector Survey 

on Cost Control 
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Federal departments and agencies—Continued 
Procurement—217, 254, 332, 347 
Regulatory reform, role—252 
Waste and fraud elimination—77, 133, 146, 
188, 235, 340 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—253 
Federal Election Commission—98, 99 
Federal employees 
See also specific departments and agencies 
Administration policies—19 
Appeals to Merit Systems Protection Board— 
345 
Contractors, payment—255 
National security information disclosures, inves- 
tigation—25 
Reduction in force—78, 133, 235 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board—253 
Federal labor-management relations—16, 33, 85 
Federal Labor Relations Authority 
Federal Service Impasses Panel—169, 278 
General Counsel—344 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service—33, 
297 
Federal Pay, Advisory Committee on—174 
Federal procurement. See Federal departments 
and agencies 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970—123 
Federal real property—227 
Federal Register—48, 55, 131, 146, 157, 
292, 317, 339 
Federal Republic of Germany. See 
Federal Republic of 


165, 265, 


Germany, 


Federal Reserve System—15, 44, 129, 165, 176, 
188, 202, 204, 248, 253, 313, 346 


Federal Service Impasses Panel. See Federal 
Labor Relations Authority 

Federal spending. See Budget, Federal 

Federal surplus lands and properties. See Lands, 
Federal 

Federal Trade Commission—177, 255 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

Federalism, Presidential Advisory Committee on. 
See Presidential Advisory Committee on Feder- 
alism 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes—69 

Ferrochromium, high-carbon—241 

Fiji, U.S. Ambassador—87, 99, 177 

Finland, President—93 

Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s Energy Re- 
sources, Commission on the—66, 71 

Florida 
Crime—89, 345 
U.S. attorney—298, 299 
U.S. district judge—34, 97 
U.S. marshals—34, 70, 97 

Food and Nutrition Service. See Agriculture, De- 
partment of 

Food stamps—79, 80, 129, 132, 136, 141, 150, 
152, 153, 158, 213, 235, 266, 304, 308, 311, 320 

Foreign assistance, U.S. policies—82, 325 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, President's. 
See President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board 
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Foreign policy 
Administration policies—81, 217 
Discussions with advisers—11, 204 
Secretary of State’s role—21 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of —270 
Forest Products Association, National. See Nation- 
al Forest Products Association 
Foundation. See other part of title 
France 
Ambassador to U.S.—204 
Foreign Minister—272 
NATO involvement—193 
President—97, 193, 272, 293 
Trade with U.S.—293 
Fuels, synthetic. See Energy 


GNP. See Economy, national 
Gas, natural. See Energy 
Gasohol. See Energy 
General Accounting Office, Comptroller General 
of the United States—31 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
(GATT). See Commerce, international 
General Services Administration—228, 333, 340, 
345 
Generalized System of Preferences for develop- 
ing countries. See Commerce, international 
George Washington Masonic Memorial Associ- 
ation—231 
Georgia 
Governor—125 
U.S. attorney—298, 299 
U.S. marshal—34, 98 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Bavarian Minister-President—345 
Chancellor—4, 6, 11, 177 
Foreign Minister—6, 296, 298 
Minister of State—7 
Polish relations—7 
U.S. relations—5, 7 
Government procurement. See Federal depart- 
ments and agencies 
Governors’ Association, National. See 
Governors’ Association 
Grain embargo against Soviet Union. See Agricul- 
ture and agricultural sector 
Grants, Federal. See State and local governments 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission—215 
Greece, Ambassador to U.S.—123 
Grenada, internal situation—221 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Guatemala, Nicaraguan involvement—221 
Guyana 
Ambassador to U.S.—123 
U.S. Ambassador—123 


Trade 


National 


Haiti, Caribbean Basin initiative assistance—325 

Haitian and Cuban entrants to U.S.—68 

Handicapped persons, administration policies— 
153 

Hawaii, U.S. district judge—177, 178 

Head Start—152 





Health, National Institutes of. See Health 
Human Services, Department of 
Health, President’s—85 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—68, 343 
Cost evaluation—188 
Inspector General—340 
Public Health Service, NIH—79, 152, 2 
Secretary—33, 68, 95, 107, 194, 340 
Health and medical care 
Coal miners—127 
Medicaid—79, 80, 132, 136, 141, 150, } 
181, 213, 235, 266, 303, 304, 308, 
Medicare—79, 80, 181, 235, 308 
Toxic wastes—204 
Heart Month, American. See 
Month 
Helsinki Final Act—6 
Hispanic Americans, administration policies—193 
Hockey League All-Star Teams, National. See Na- 
tional Hockey League All-Star Teams 
Home Builders, National Association of. See Na 
tional Association of Home Builders 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal. See 
Home Loan Bank Board 
Honduras 
Caribbean Basin initiative assistance—325 
Central American Democratic Community 
member—222 
President's inauguration, U.S. delegation—87 
U.S. Ambassador—87 
Hoover Institution on 
Peace—33 


Heart 


American 


Federal 


War, Revolution, and 
Hostages, Americans in lran—74 
Housing, President's Commission on See 
President's Commission on Housing 
Housing industry—9, 176, 190, 202, 204, 235, 339 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Budget—122 
Cost evaluation—188 
Secretary—33, 69, 95, 204 
Human Events—233 
Human rights 
See also Civil rights 
Afghanistan—280 
E] Salvador—176 
Humanities, National Foundation on the Arts and 
the. See National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities 


Illinois 
Governor—158 
Mayor, Peoria—100 
U.S. attorney—298, 299 
U.S. district judges—298, 299 
U.S. marshal—124, 125 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Inauguration of Ronald Reagan 
Anniversary dinner—54 
Satellite Inaugural Balls Book—69 
Independent Television Stations, Association of— 
83 
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Indiana 
Governor—157, 160n., 321n. 
Legislature—156, 178 
Mayor, Fort Wayne—321n. 
President's visit—156 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Economy, national 
Information Collection Budget. See Paperwork 
reduction 
Institute. See other part of title 
Integrity and Efficiency, President's Council on 
See President's Council on Integrity and Effi- 
ciency 
Intelligence information. See Defense and nation- 
al security 
Inter-American Development Bank—4, 98 
interest rates. See Economy, international; Econ- 
omy, national 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—20 
Budget—122, 343 
National Park Service—231 
Secretary—20, 63, 67, 71, 95 
Under Secretary—20 
Intermediate Range 
tions—2, 11, 36, 98, 117, 
Internal Revenue Service 
ment of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters—176 


Nuclear 
185 
See Treasury, Depart 


Force Negotia- 


International Communication Agency 
Afghanistan situation, book—5 
Director—225n 
New Year's Day broadcast—2n 
Voice of America—223 
International Convention on the Simplification 
and Harmonization of Customs Procedures— 
209 
International Development, Agency for. See U.S 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency 
International development assistance programs— 
121 
International 
sion—331 
International Olympic Committee—97 
programs—65, 


North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 


International assistance 
122 
International Trade Commission, U.S. See U.S. In- 
ternational Trade Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission—99, 
lowa 
Governor—155n 


security 


342, 346 


Legislature—151, 178 
President's visit—151, 183n 
lowa Daily Press Association—179 
Iran, freed American hostages. See Hostages 
Ireland 
Assistance from U.S.—331 
Prime Minister—327 
U.S. Ambassador—185, 231, 
Islamic Conference—281 


329 
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Israel 
Ambassador to U.S.—97, 205 
Palestinian autonomy issue—40 
Peace accord with Egypt. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—184, 194 
Relations with U.S.—184, 194 
Italy 
Ambassador to U.S.—123 
Antiterrorist cooperation with U.S.—35 
President—91, 297 


Jamaica 
Barter agreement with U.S.—227 
Caribbean Basin initiative assistance—325 
Internal situation—220 
Prime Minister—297 
Jamaica, U.S. Business Committee on. See U.S. 
j Business Committee on Jamaica 


apan 
Afghanistan Day support—281 
Minister of International Trade and Industry— 
69 
Special trade representative—231 
Trade with U.S.—192 
U.S. Ambassador—35n., 69 
Jaycee Week, National. See National Jaycee Week 
Joffrey Ballet—297 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan 
Arms shipments from U.S.—194 
Relations with U.S.—185, 195 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—68, 89, 95, 105, 254, 255 
Budget—122 
Drug Enforcement Administration—65 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—23 
U.S. marshals. See State to which assigned 


Kenya 
Afghanistan Day support—281 
Agricultural assistance—291 

Kidney beans. See Agriculture and agricultural 
sector 


Kiribati, U.S. Ambassador—87, 99 


Labor, Department of 
Budget—122, 127, 199, 205 
Inspector General—340 
Mine Safety and Health Administration—127, 
199 
Secretary—95, 241 
Labor leaders, meeting with President—123 
Labor-management relations, Federal. See Feder- 
al labor-management relations 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal. See Federal 
Labor Relations Authority 
Labor Relations Board, National. See National 
Labor Relations Board . 
Lands, Federal 
Animal damage control—88 
Surplus lands and properties—138, 228 
Latin America 
See also specific countries 
Administration policies—219, 222 
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Latin America—Continued 
French-U:S. discussion—293 
sPresident’s views—189 
‘soviet involvement—221 
U.S. covert operations—189, 191, 192, 201 
Latin American Regional/American Institute for 
Labor Development (AIFLD)—325 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—81, 84, 235, 238 
Florida—89, 345 
Law of the Sea, United Nations Conference on 
the. See United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea 
League of Cities, National. See National League 
of Cities 
Legal Equity for Women, Task Force on—81l, 
168, 256 
Legal Services Corporation—69, 226, 272 
Lesotho, U.S. Ambassador—35, 98, 177 
Libya 
Oil exports to U.S.—280 
Terrorism exportation—81 
Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee—97 
Los Angeles Times—56 
Louisiana, Governor—33 
Louisiana World Exposition of 1984—271 


Madagascar, agricultural assistance from U.S.— 
291 
Malawi, agricultural assistance from U.S.—291 
Maldives, U.S. Ambassador—123 
Management and Budget, Office of 
Associate Directors—20, 124 
Deputy Director—20, 66, 210 
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